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ENTERED At 


[Prick Ong Penny. 


years gone by, 
Wee ones played at my fect, while i 


house was tilled all day with noise, 
The floor was sca o'er with toys, 
My head ached wearily ; 


There came a time my house was still, 
No mud-stained foot prints on the aill, 

My longed for time of rest. , 
My boys had climbed youth's topmost stair, 
My girl, a maiden tall and fair, 

Another's home now blest. 


A last year’s nest hangs on the bough, 
"Twas filled with singing birds, bat now 
It empty is end bere : 
The buds and bees have come, but still 
Those birds come not again to fill 
With song the silent air. 


I gaze upon that empty nest, 

I know God’s ways aro always best, Pa 
Bat Lam mA and lone ; 

I long 80 for life’s vanished joys, 

My wee girl and bonny boys, 
My nestlings that have flown. 


eee 
QUITS. 


At a dinner y the other day, a well-known and 
deservedly-popular dramatist a lady down to 
dinner, neither knowing who the other was. Asa sub- 
ject the theatre was started, as it is s0 often under 
similar circumstances. ; 

“T can’t think why they have revived that piece at 
the King’s,” the lady said ; “I never liked it, and it’s 
so worn tit I should have done better than that.” 

“Yes,” the dramatist replied, “perhaps so. It was 
one of my first pieces, however, and I had not had 
amlich experionce when I wrote it. Let’s change the 
subject.” 

The lady was quite ready to do so, and wished, no 
doubt, that she had known who her neighbour was. 
He presently said : . 

“Are you interested in the Fenton case?” speaking 
of x cause célébre that was in progress. 

“Yes ; I’ve read all the evidence,” was the reply. 

“He'll lose it, of course,” the dramatist went on. 
“He never could have had the faintest chance from 
the first. It’s a marvel to me how any lawyer could 
have been idiot enough to allow such a case to go 
into court !” 

“Well,” answered the lady, quietly, “my husband 
was the idiot. Let’s change the subject.” 


a 
A GIGANTIC PEA-SHOOTER. 


Wen a native of Macoushi gocs out in quest of 
game, feathered or otherwise, he seldom carries his 
bow and arrow. It is the blow-pipe he then uses. 
This extraordinary tubo of death is, perhaps, the 
great natural curiosity in Guiana. ‘he reed from 
which it is made must grow to an amazing length, as 
the part used by the Indians in the manufacturo of 
their pipes, is from ten to eleven feet long, and no 
tapering can be perceived along its entire length. It 
is of bright yellow, perfectly smooth both inside 
and out. 

With a quiver of poisoned arrows slung over his 
shoulder and his blow-pipe in his hand, carried as a 
soldier would carry his rifle, the Indian advances 
cautiously through the forest in search of feathered 

ame. This generally sits high up in the tall t 

ut the blow-pipe will send an arrow three hundr 
feet. The bird once marked, the sportsman takes a 
Poured arrow from his quiver, and collecting his 

reath, puffs it through the tube. About two feet 
from the end through which he blows there are 
fastened two teeth of acouri, to serve him for a sight. 

Swiftly the arrow flies, and seldom misges its mark. 
So deadly is the epee which the point has been 
d , that should the birds ba only slightly touched, 


tg flight is of short duration, and the In 
s sare to find it dead. 


following, 


A TEACHING NURSERY. 


Tag children of the present British Minister to the 
United States have a nursery which is ornamented 
in such » manner that they are ever gathering useful 
leasans from it. : 

The doors are devoted to botany —the Is are 
carved jn flowers. The door-knobs give ns in 
nétural history, being animals’ heads, eo that one braves 


& lion or a tiger to enter or leave the room. The wall 


per teaches British history. The designs on it 
epict the Landing of William the Conqueror, the 
Crusades of Hichard 
Whito ale the Little Princes in the - 
Scatteri the Armada, and other subjects. 
Sacred histo berg rt raed og eexeg eetenes 5 
which picture David and Goliath, littl Samuel, 
other Biblical 


personages. 
Nursery-lore proper may be studied in the rugs and 
ts, into which are woven tableaux of Little Red 


‘ower, the 


Riding H the Sleeping Prin Jack the Giant-: 
Killen the fie *Rean-stalk, and other mighty 


of the Bean-stalk, and 
creatures and beloved 


dear te child 
while transparent geographical paintings are laid upon 
sections of the window gl: : 
“> —___—. 
A CITY WITH WALLS OF SILVER. 


Campechy,and east of Chiapas and 

anexplored region. Hee Creaborigian! Indians roam. 

with all the freedom of their ancestors before: the: 
ish dominion. Somewhere in this wild region is 

situated the mysterious city described by Stephens and 

Morelet, said to have walls of silver, whi 

that they can be seen one hundred miles away, and 


reputed to be still occupied by the descendants of. 


oo aS builders. 
ho ruins of former races may be traced throughout 
all Southern Mexico, through Oaxaca, Chiapas, Ta 
and Yucatan, until they terminate, in the latter State 
in the wonderful structures that are the amazement of: 
the present generation ; but all are silent cities—all 
their inhabitants departed hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of years ago. But here is said to be a veritable. 
original city, not only preserving its own people, but 
retaining all the ancient customs and rites of ta pro- 
genitors. ace sala 
This is a region more wor of investigation than 
the heart of Africa. To find the key to lost arts and 
manufactures, to finda peoplestill preserving the rites of 
human sacritice—this were enough to excite hundreds 
to exploration. Unfortunately, those who go never 
return! It is easy enough, eppareatly, to penetrate to 
that city, but no one who has once been there has 
ever been known to reach the coast again, 


a, ee 
THE REBUKE COURTEOUS. 


Tug uso of needlessly strong language has been 
seldom rebuked in a more elaborate manner than in 
the following letter, which was penned by the manager 
of a railway company in Madras, and addressed to a 
European subordinate :— 


“Dear Sir,—It is with extreme regret that I have to 
bring to your notice that I observed very unprofessional 
conduct on your part this morning. I allude to theabusive 
language you use to the drivers and others. This I con- 
sider an unwarrantable assumption of my duties and func- 
tions, and I may say rights and privileges. Should you 
wish to abuse any of our employés, I think it will bo est 
to do it in future in regular form, and I bog to poiat out 
what I consider this to be. You will please submit to me 
the form of oath you wish to use, when, if it meets my 
approval, I sball refer the same to the directors, and in the: 
course of a few weeks their decision will be known. Per- 
haps, to save time, it mixht be as well for you to submit a 
list of expletives generally in use by you, and I can then at 
once refer those to which I object to the directors for their 
decision. Lut, pending that, you will please nnderstand 
that all swear-ag atdriyers and others en in the traffic 
arrangements in which you may wish to indulge mnat.be 
done in writing, aml through me, _ lty adopting course, 
you will perceive how much respo ‘wi 


the Lion-hearted, the Voyageof the: 


-dead, as if ander the awful 


would lose all power, and the planets, plea: 
a tas * id How thair 0% 


ich glisten so: 


an: 
- 
ou save. 

yourself, and how very much the business of the com taymecping Ba eigetn hap Dustoee ain 

will be expedited and interests promoted.” aed -panke’ “be Gee outs cortabaly was not, Vat in another it es eectalaly'ta, 


IF THE SUN WENT OUT? 


_ WHEN we think of what would happen if the syn. 
“went out” we may well tremble. Within some three 


days of its extinction all life would have ceased. Thére. =. 


through Tyndall 


spam ry assures us, be two days of di 


dark-. ‘ 
ess and suffering, during which drop of. mois-,>: + 
bate inthe ror ofthe oky woul bs resptaed i 

there- 


upon the earth in deluges of; 


tht of an ice avalanche 
pee hard’ ae eae ete ad 
rig warmth-giving, e-inspiring, kee; 
place in firma swinging the charmed. 
round it with irrésistible force in inviolsele 
their x 
each on an infinite journey in the direction 
it happened to be moving when the sun died. | 
$f —____. 

Youna Hussaxp: “Don’t you understand how to 
do it, mri : 
‘ Young 3 “¥ 
*First' clean your 
whether one should use Pearson's toilet or 
scourimg soap.” 


smoking e, ma'am.” 
Datemained Looking Woman : “I know that, young 
paola and I know exactly what you're i 
ts a ny Pickwick. 
out on my account. I keep acigar'shop.” | 


——_—_—~jo—__ 

“Anp is this your final. decision?” muttered the 
young man, hoarsely, as he gathered up his coat and 

t and prepared to cept . 

“Te is, repiied the beautiful creature, as she sat 
down listlessly. 

“Then farewell!” he hissed; and as he stood on 
the steps outsido a moment later, and took a last look 
at the stately mansion, he murmured, “ And this is all. 
A dress tbuit two ni 
three shillings and -stxpence a night, and nothing to 


show for it ! 
—_.go2—___—_ 


Crry Eprror (to new Rs feb “You say in this | 
u 


report of tho tire that ‘the lurid glare of forked flames 
ance ey the dark-domed'sky.’ Are you sure of 
t at ” 

New Reporter : “ Yes, sir ; I saw the whole thing.” 
City Editor: “ Did you notice any insurance lurki 
about the place, or learn what caused the fire, or the 

probable amount of property destroyed 1” 
New Reporter : “ No, sir.” 
City Editor (striking a match): “ Well, just watch 


the lurid glare of forked flames shoot athwart this - 


report.” 


RESULT OR £26 GYCLE PRIZE. 


The result of this coarse is that we have decided the best anagram 
received to be— 
MORB PRINOKLY CHANCES To HELP RIDERS RAMBLE, 


which was sent by - 
Ma. CHARLES H. COATES, 


an none, 
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SMOKING SHIP. 


Tue ssilor is often manoyed by rate on ship-board. 
a gwarming in the between casks and 
© €he beams, emerge in the night-time 
ane i _ — ic worn ot SEE we 

beaten pitiless gale, hope pass 
four-hour waich below in pleasant slumber. , 

Whalemen rid themeelves of rats by “ smoking ship,” 
which is ly done in calm, clear weather, as daring 
the “ smoxing the crew have to remain on deck. 

The process is simple enough. A tripod fall of char- 
coal-is lowered into the main hold, after which the 
hatches are secured firmly over the combings. To 

revent the escape of the gas, when the charcoal has 

lighted, pieces of newspaper are pasted over every 
openipg and crevice. Then, down into the hold goes a 
roan, Rehts the charcoal, and hurries on deck, the cou- 
panion slide through which he emerges being after- 
wards secured and stopped up like the hatches. The 
contined gas, penetrating to every corner, soon kills 
the rats, Lisa A when sufficient time for opening the 
hatches has clapsed, are foand lying dead throughout 
the hold in every possible Position. If vere are 
used while the “smoking” is going on, d rats are 
seen to be pumped up from the lower hold. 

The whaleship Trumbull was one June becalmed for 
eight days off the line. On the fourth day the captain 
announeed his intention of taking advantage of the 
favourable weather to smoke ship. — . 

“What ! you are not going to kill the poor rats? 
exclaimed May Merrill, the skipper’s pretty daughter, 
who, being an on! child, and iaving no mother, ha 
accompanied her father for the voyage. | 

“They annoy the men,” answered the aHipp er: * Eh, 
Tom $”—addressing his first mate—a swarthy, hand- 
some fellow to whom his daughter had recently 
become engaged. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply. : 

+ Then { suppose,” said May, half-pouting, “I suppose 
it’s all right. eae ; 

“To-morrow, if the weather holds as it is, we will 
smoke ship,” said the captain. 

That night May and Tom stood together on the 
quarter-deck conversing until a late hour. 

“T must go!” at last said May. 

So saying, sho ran down into the cabin. 

The mate walked amidships. ‘The ship was perfectly 
still. The men were all forward of the windlass, 
half asleep, and did not see him. He was also now 
hidden from the gaze of the man at the wheel. 
There was a water bucket out of place. The mate 
endeavoured to put it back ; it sipped from his grasp, 
the handle tcaring a piece from his shirt-sleeve, and, 
with a loud splash, fell into the sca. 

Tom drew up the bucket and put it in its place. 
Then, Beane ® sort of hissing noise down in the 
lower hold, ho descended through the emu 
lighted a Yantern he found there, and opening the 
lower hatch, crawled through it, closing the hatch after 
him, so that no person might be hurt if descending 
into the hold. 

The mate soon discovered the cause of the hissi 
noise ; a barrel of oil had sprung a leak. He sei 
the barrel to turn it over, when his foot slipped, 
and down he went, carrying the lantern with Ina in 
a fissure between a tier of barrels. He fell upon his 
back, bruising himself so badly that several moments 
clapsed before he could get up. 

hen, to his dismay, he discovered that the tier 
above him, dislodged by~his having moved the upper 
barrel, had opr ed over and closed upon the gap 
through which he had fallen to within a few feet of his 
head, the lower barrel having there become wedged, 
owing to the narrowing of the opening at this point. 

Meanwhile, the lantern having becn smashed, the 
wick flickered and spluttered a moment, then the light 
went out, leaving the mate in total darkness. 

Having no matches, he could not have lighted the 
lantern again even if it would have burned. His situa- 
tion was a peculiar one, but as he was aboard his owa 
ship, with friends all round him, he did not realise his 
peril until his lusty shouting failed to bring a singie 
person to his uid. Then ho comprehen that he 
could not make himsclf heard through the pyramid of 
barrels piled so high above him. 

He now blamed himself, because, during the stowing 
of the tier, he had allowed the third mate, who was a 
careless man, to superintend it. Had this work been 
done as it should have been, the barrels could not so 
easily have been dislodged. But it was too late now 
for repentance, 59 the mate determined to take matters 
coolly. He sat down, as well as his confined position 
would permit, and quietly waited for dawn, trusting 
that aid would then come. He amused himself by 
counting time, and when he had said over five hours, 
he began to look for assistance, ag it must now be past 
daybreak. 

He looked in vain ; no sign as yet that he was even 


missed. ‘Time passed, hour after hour went by 
still no help. The mate had now become familiarise 
with the darkness sufficiently to distinguish the 


bottom of the barrel above him. A dreary, monotonous 
sight ; he grew sick of it, an‘ finally, worn out with 
his long watching, dropped to bo 

How long he slept he knew not, but he felt as if he 
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time. Soon his eyes again 
teat + ‘2 e darkness, and there was still 
the bottom of that barrel, and nothing more. He 
waited patiently, waited many more long hours, but 
1 in vam. 
Time went on, and finally he judged that two days 
have passed. There he was, still cramped in 
between the barrels, no nearer his rescue, it would 
@eem, than at first. neg cca 
He had now become ravenously hungry ursty, 
his tongue was parched and paint Suddenly a 
hissing, sucking sound broke upon his ears. Ho 
glanced down between the crevices of the ground tier 
of barrels beneath him, but could see nothing owing 
to the darkness there. Soon, however, the cause of 
the noise broke upon his mind ; the men were working 
the pumps on deck ; what he heard was the water 
being sucked in bencath him. ; 
This seemed like a commanication from his friends 
above, and cheered him. The noise, however, soon 
reste | and then the mate was as miserable as before. 
Hours ,and he was again about to sink into 
a feverish slumber, when he felt a strango throbbing 
sensation in his head, and at the same time became 
aware of a peculiar odour. : ; 
Glancing up, he saw trrankting eyes peering down 
upon him re ot an opening—the eycs of rats, cling- 
ing to the barrels! A horrible thought flashed upon 
his mind. He understood now about the rats, his head- 
ache, and the peculiar odour that salated his nostrils ! 
The men were smoking ship / 
Yes, smoking ship, not aware that by so doing they 


were destroying the life of a human being with the 
lives of the pests ! 
His head throbbed wildly. The odour of gas became 


nauseating ; he sank down, half stupeticd, making up 
his mind to die. Meanwhile, the rats came swarm- 
ing down upon him, as if thinking that he might save 
them! They clung to his bl pips mall up at him 
beseechingly. They crawled over his arms, his breast, 
his neck, and face, frantically fastening their claws in 
his flesh ! . i 

He drew his sheath-knife, and rousing himself by a 
powerful effort from his stupor, fought with the 
vermin, endeavouring to drive themaway. Shricking, 
they struggled against him, falling back only to 
remount again, until he killed them, or they were 
stupefied by the charcoal gas. Suddenly an idea 
flashed across the young man’s mind. He remembered 
the pamp which was still working away, and thoaght 
that by means of it he might make his situation 


known 
Tearing a strip from the lining of his jacket, he 
fastened it to the tail of one of the halt-stupefied 


rats, then threw the auimal into the bilge-water 
beneath him. To inake matters more sure, he served 
another rat in the same manner, and soon down into 
the water went a third, with an ivory ring, taken 
from his finger, socured to its tail ! 

By this time the stifling gas vapour had filled the 
mnate’s lun He bowed his head—his senses were 
deserting him—he felt that he was dying! The red 
mist grew thicker before his cyes—he seemed to hear 
@ shapping sound in his brain, as if a cord were 
severed ; then he became unconscious. 

* * * * * 


“A hard time, lad, but, thank heaven, you are saved 
at last !” 

“Yes, see! he opens his eyes:” cried the voice of 
May Merrill. 

And Tom did open his eyes, to find her arms round 
his neck. His plat lad been successful. 
were working at the pump, when up camo a rat with 
o piece of cloth tied to its tail. This attracted some 
little attcation, but when another was pumped up 
with another picce of cloth attached to it, curiosity 
was still further roused. A third rat, pumped up 
with the mate’s ring on its tail excited a suspicion that 
the young man was actually in the hold. 

‘The hatches were then opened, the gas allowed to 
escape, and a thorough search was at once commenced 
when the sight of the fallen tier in the lower hold 
prompted the coptiin to hoist out the barrels. The 
mate's senseless body was then found, and conveyed 
on deck, where the fresh air soon revived him. 

“But why did you not search the hold for me 
before ¢” he inquired. 

“We thought you had fallen overboard, and been 
carried down by some shark, as, on the night before 
we discovered he had disappeared, a splash was heard. 
and we found this hanging against one of the barrels iy 
—showing the fragucnt of 
had been torn off. 

“ Poor heed aos, tie eke “was almost 
crazy, and we put off smoking ship for two days, on 
account of what had happened? Z ie 

‘Two years later Tom and May were married. 

Afterwards he went out as captain of several vessels, 
Aut could never be prevailed upon to “smoke ship,” 
even when his vessel was overrun with rate. Perhaps 
he was a little superstitious on this point, for he was 
often heard to say : 

“No,no! Rats, my men, aboard ship, are a sign of 
good luck, and, as sure pe try to make away with 
em, you'll suffer for it, as I did onoo upon a time,” 


om’s shirt-sleeve, which 


The men | 
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GREAT LIGHTHOUSES. 


ultncan ers tees ie 
ithouses an coast 
and wang of them are situated in seas which have the 
repatation of being among the most steadily tempes- 
tuous ia the world. ‘ihe Fastnet Light, off the south- 
west coast of Iretand ; the Calf Rock Light, not far 
from the Fastaet ; the Bishop Rock Laght, on the 
“ Howling ee as the ledge off the Scilly Isles is 
called ; and Dha Heartach Light, off the west coast of 
Scotland, contest the honour of occupyiug the stormiest 
and most dangerous positions on the const of the British 
Isles ; although the Kddystone Lighthouse, near Ply- 
mouth, is often cut off wholly from communication 
with the shore. 

_ The lighthouses are provisioned for a lon 
During the heavy storms of last winter, light- 
keepers of Fastnet were not only cut of from com- 
munication with land, but were compelled to make 
signals that they were short ef food. Several gallant 
and unsuccessful attempts to relieve them were made 
by volunteer crews before they were tinally reached 
with supplies. 

The keepers of the chief lighthouses consist of three 
men. Several years ago, when the lighthouses were 
in charge of two mee one of the kecpers of the Long- 
ships Lighthouse died at Lis post during a storm. The 
man’s companion was forced to remain with the dead 
body for many days and nights, and at the same time 
of course, to keep the Jamps in order. The strain of 
this horrible situation apon his nerves was so great 
that before he was seca he had become hopalecsly 
lnsane, 

The Calf Rock Light stands upon a rock which is 
from sixty to ninety feet high, and the light rises 
ninety feet above the rock. The Fastnet Light is 
ee one hundred and fifty feet above the water, 
but the fury of the Atlantic is so great that the waves 
olten pass in sheets over the lanterns of both, and hide 
the tops of the towers for two minutes at a time in a 
abel of spray. 

t is impossible to approach either the Fastnet o 
the Calf Rock Lights except in the calmest weather, 
In the rebuilding of the Calf Rock house, which took 
four years, the workmen were provisioucd in this way. 
A log was anchored, by means of a rope, out at sea 
on the leeward side of the rock. To this log the pro- 
visions, encased in rubber bags, were fastened by men 
in boats, and the log was then drawn in by the men on 
the rock. It was still more difficult to construct the 
Welt Tage in the British Channel. Seven years were 
requi to build it, and in one particularly stormy 

ear, 1862, aly Bah tanto hours work could be done 

ween aud December, so tewpestuous were 
the seas. 

The Dhu Heartach Lighthouse is forty-eight miles 
from Oban, the nearest town. No boat is allowed to 
touch the rock upon which it stands, and all visitors 
to it are hoisted from their boat by means of a lo 
derrick. A visitor thas describes the process by whi 
he went upon this rock :— 

“When the boat is in position, a rope, with a loop 
at the end of it, is dropped into the stern. You put 
one foot into the loop, hold tightly to the rope with 
both hands below the block, and are first hoisted into 
the air, and then pulled downward upon the rock. 
There yoo are clasped in the strong arms of one of the 
keepers, and before ae ay earns from fe friendly 

rip, you are reassu a kindly voice, bidding you 
FWe come to Dhu Hevtenh eves a 


period. 


PEABSON’S CIGAB PRIZES, 
A CIGAR THAT MAY WIN YOU A SOVEREIGN, 
NOW ON SALE, 2d., 8d, and 4d, 


We ofer fBN PRIZES OF A SOVBREIGN EACT to the senders of the best 
ten anagrains on the words : 


PEARSON'S CIGARS GIVA UNEQUALLED VALUE 


that veach us Lefore or by first post on Mi , Argus Mh A shght 
extent has becn fudged advisable as owing lo the lung time which these 
cigars require tu dry, U hae been Gmpossible to meet requirements fast 
eae Bach aap a = be soon by - band taken from 

earsun's Cigar. Auy number may sent eo long as this 
Teen f these cigars advised : 

Purc! of these are ady' to keep all the bands that 
get bold of, for these will give them opportauitins in the future 
attempting t gain other prizes. 

f'earsons Weekly Ciyur may justly be tcrmed the most remarkable 
cigar of the day. You ave prod: unaware of the fact that a 
oonstste of three distinct purts, the fillings, (2) the wrapper 
binds the fillings, and (3) the outside cover. The fillings ii 
See bee Sotee ot tie ect vicigay, to will bevseon thas it ts on these 
fillings that the flavour aap | ty really depend. ‘The filtings of Pear- 
son's Weekly Cigars consist o: growths of tobaayo, ecieutl- 
Gcally blended tn proporiions which are the eocrat of the mannfactarers, 
and which represcnt the results of the labour and cxperiments of many 


years. 

Tue manufactarers of Pearson's We Cigars claim that they have 
evlved a hitherto insurmountable prod tad that is, hat thep have 
succecded in offering to tho publie at popular prices a cigar which will 
be fonnd to comtgm all the delicate flavour and aroma which has hitherto 
been aviely identified with the most expensive Haranna cigars. 

Pearsons Weekly Cgare are, duriug the process of wauefactare, eub- 
Jected to an encrmous pressure, averaging over two tons box. ‘this 
and thus 


the very 


is with fhe object of eliminating the euperfiuous moterat » 
improving the flavoar. 


Ask your tobacconist for PRARSON'S Craae. It he has mot got it 
request himto lay tn a stock. He can evan & supply from 
Le rae agit Tobacoonista’ Providers, 81, 82, 83, aud $4, Houndaditeh, 
aT 


Werr 3NDPING 
Avion Tab 


UNCLEAN. 


Tus story is told at the expense of the wife of a well- 
known millionaire. The servants of the family were con- 
tanually annoyed by peals at the bell from itinerant ped - 
lars. Altercations between the hostile parties frequently 
ensued, and often the mistress of the establishment was 
forced to interfere. One memorable day a soap-pedlar 
appeared on the scene. He praised the properties of 
his soap in the face of indignaut protest, until madam 
cashed from her boudoir, and shrieked frantically : 

“Oh, go away ! We never use soap.” 


During the Opera season her some carriage 
drew up before the entrance of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and, as she sailed resplendent into the lobby, the 


observed of all observers, a prephetic voice wailed 
through the croud : 
“But she never uses soap |” 


—————_ = 


ARE YOU RIGHT-EYED OR LEFT=- 
EYED? 


Few persons are aware that besides varying in size 
shape, and colour, their eycs differ in visual force an 
in power of accoinmodation ; and also that some faults 
affect only one of them. It is an established fact that 
we all use one eye—the right or the left—in preference 
when looking Greagi a glass or taking aim with a 

un. Weare right or left-eyed as we are right or left- 
1anded or footed If we do not perceive this ourselves, 
oculists and opticians remark it. 

The ignorance of most people on this subject is illus- 
trated by their buying g!nsses at the optician’s without 
taking account of any difference between the eyes. 
Thus, only one of the cyes is helped, while the other 
one, being less called into exercise, becomes Jess and 
less useful, and loses its power, as a tool rusts when 
not in use. Yet both our eyes arc needed to see well. 
It becomes, therefore, highly important to observe how 
the child uses its eyes, in order to correct those atti- 
tudes which tend to injury of the sight as well as the 
health. Children in writing rarely fail to give the 
head an inclination, by which the eyes are placed at 
unequal distances from the paper. 

‘They are also apt to incline Dials head too far, and 
acquire the habit of bringing it too noar, as when they 
try to accommodate theinselves to a fecble light. Not 
suflicient attention is given to these matters, especially 
when wo consider the consequences of such habits in 
maturc age. A large proportion of our defects originate 
in want of proper carc during childhood. We do 
wrong to sunlt wonderful tools as our senses when wo 
do not give them the education they need. Is it 
not surprising, that parents who are so particular about 
the way their children hold their spoon or fork, pay 
60 little attention to the way they use their eyes! 


t= 
THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


In the year 285 Bc. seventy of the wise men of Alex- 
andria engaged themselves in compiling and collecting 
the Hebrew Scriptures iuto their present united form, 
and further simplified the works by translating them 
into Greek for the benefit of the Jews then in Egypt. 
The result of their Jabours haa since been known 
collectively as the Septuagint, from the fact that it 
was the work of seventy translators. 

About 400 years later, in the second century a.D., 
the books of the New Testament were added, and the 
whole translated into Latin. The Itala, or Latin 
version, soon became the standard of the primitive 
Christians, and was used, to the exclusion of both the 
Hebrew and Greek versions, for two centuries, uutil 
the St. Jerome revision of a.p. 405. 

After 8t. Jerome had finished his crowning work, a 

t deal of which he performed in the village of 
thiehem, almost in sight of the birth-place of Jesus, 
the Dalmatian and Pannonian monks hi red their 
old versions of the Bible, and would use no other ex- 
capt the one which had been given them by their 
patron Jerome hiwself. The Jerame version was as 
superior to the work of the seventy as theirs was 
to the old semi-barbaric work which existed prior to 
the translation of 283 3.4. The most carefully written 
copies of the Bible obtainable were consulted by the 
scholarly saint and compared with the Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Syriac versions, in all of which he made emenda- 
tions and corrections which have stood the test of all 
subsequent time. 

The Herculean task undertaken by St. Jerome will 
be better understood when the reader has been in- 
formed that over 200 versions of the Evangelists, each 
differing from the other in many of its essential details, 
were presented for the consideration of the sages at the 
Council of Nice, in 325 a.p. For Lundreds of years 
copyists had added to and taken from the Scriptures 
to such an extent as to make it extremely difficult for 
even the most learned to decide what should remain 
for the editication of future generations, or what should 
be eliminated from the sacred pages. 

For 1,200 years after the Saviour ended his 
brief career on the rugged heights of Calvary, each 
book of the Bible was one continued story, undivided 
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“ THERE goes a man,” said Jones toa friend 
ay, pointing out someone whese head and 
only could be fa the crowd—“ there 
who mourns the time when he used to have 
ai ? How extraordi i} 
“Yes. He’s since lost both feet 
dent.” 


into chapters plis, or verses, Prior to the time 
of i Batti, the Jews had stem 
of the ing the ine Joe bal ETSY ‘estar 
ment, a system ch had never been adopted by the 
Christians, and which was discarded for that of the 
learned Spaniard by the Jews themselves. The New 
T was not divided into verses until after the 
invention of theart of printing, by Robert Stephens’ 
Greek edition in 1551. i 

Of the early translations of the Bible the most im- 
portant, aside From the Sep’ int and the St. Jerome 
versions, are the three-fold ptian translations of 
the fourth century. This remarkable work of the 
oey at was in three languages, and was intended for 
all parts of Egypt. During the Dark Ages and on 
down to the time that Luther gave his masterpiece to 
the world, several translations were . 

With the invention of printing, every person who 
had ever laid claim to literary abilities, seemed to 
think that he had been speciafly commissioned from 
on high to retransiate the word of God, as one would 
naturally infer from the fact that no fewer than 
seventeen German translations alone were given the 
public, between the time of Gottenberg and Faust and 
that of Martin Luther. The Wickliffe sereion 1384 
was the first English translation. John Wickliffe, the 
translator, was condemned to be burned for presuming 
to do such a thing without the consent of the clergy, 
Lut was finally allowed to die @ natural death. His 
Bible was nevor printed ; however, there are many 
manuscript copies of it. 


———————f=__ 
A POISON-EATER. 


throvgh an acei- 


——g 
WE are told that about 300 ago ladies 
their hair just as they do to-day. ‘This won't 
civilised land like Britaia and among observing 
Three hundred years ago ladies used to com 
hair on their heads—now most of them hang it on 
back of a chair and comb it. 


Sa UEEREEREEbn aneemmeeeeeel 
Foxp Morner: “And so you made on 


Willie stop fighting, did you? I’m glad to see that 
little boy - a peaoemiaker, What did mamma's j 
to separate them ?” b 
Mamma’s Joy : “ Well, Tommy was gettin’ lic 
I just sailed in an’ landed Billy one in the ja aN 
when I had finiahed with him, he dida’t feel much bke 
stoppin’ an’ havin’ it out with Tommy.” 
————g 
_A Suepnerp’s Bose young man was giving a 
ticularly swell dinner to a party of distingui 
ple, and, being short of servanta, hired the 
row a neighbouring bia Ly to officiate. 
ham, was placed on the side-table to be 
knight of the knife, full of the importance of his 
tion, sang out: 
“Now, gents, which of you says ’am?” 


A WELL-DEBSSED eaylike Woking woman centered a 

tramcar the other day with her httle boy about 
ears of AEP, On the conductor coming to collect 
‘ares, the lady handed her little sgn a half-cro 

was near the door. The little fellow ex 

coin carefully, and then gave it to the co 


Scarcely had the man returned the change thet 
youngster clapped his hands, and, looking a 


WE hear of many dangerous performances nowada 
hat surely no exhibition in existing shows equals the 
daring which was exhibited oo ago a M. 
Chabert, the “Fire King.” That individual made his 
living—and, as far as money went, a very fine one too 
—by eating poisons in public. He rarely took such 


stmple things as arsenic, but dosed himself before his olsiniea tha : 

atrons with most deadly substances, like prussic acid = ha a zy i 
rnd phosphorus, and he always invited the medical amma, mamma, he has taken the bad half-crown }* 
men of the ncighbourkood to be present at his enter- SS 


tainments and try to detect any imposture, which the 
doctors, however, never succeeded in doing. 

Chabert’s method, whatever it was, which enabled 
him to play with these subtle weapons of death 
with such utter impunity, was never found out, but 
the cenimon belie was that he secretly adminis- 
tered powerful antidotes immediately after taking the 


Phe ROPUEAE tenor, whose ilies to ae nee 
own, been singi: me into the 
Maud,” when there ane a vehement outcry 

encore. 


“Ladies and tlemen,” said th 
a hat aba: 


the noise had somew’ 
inform you that is labourin 


isons. He did not live, however, mapy years to enjoy | In fact, her manrma has just sent her to bed. 
is poison-eating existence, though ae death is not [ these circumstances it wil be quite useless for. 
recorded to have been due in any way to the terrible | ask Maud to ‘come into the garden’ again this e¥ 
drugs which he sometiines devoured on several succes- | As soon as she has recovered I shall only be fod 


sive days in a week. ‘to oblige you.” 


ee 


pane banter sy, 

j ; nd the sky is bright an U8 ; 

CABBY'S PATRON SAINT. Thsdlis tir te Vemrwceeh of nay eioaa hay, 

And the fields are fresh with dew. 

Most people know that a Paris cab goes by the name Afar in the distance the hills rise 

of yiacre, but very few know anything of the original Clear and sharp in the brilliant air, - 

source of this designation ; fewer still that it is trace- And I'm quite aware that to other's eyes 

able to a native of the Emerald Isle. The person to There is beauty everywhera 


whom the French cab owes its name was Saint Fiacrius, 
the son of an Irish king, and was born in the year 600. 
Another nd makes hin the Crown Prince of Scot- 
land, son of “ Eugenius IV., King of Scotland ;” and it 
tells us that he renounoed his right to the throne and 
became a hermit. 

Fiacrins was placed by his father under the care of 
Conan, Bishop of Sedor, who was charged with his 
education. But the youth, in company with his sister, 
St. Sira, fled into Gaal, where t! were reocived b 
St. Faro, Bishop of Meaux. Fiacrius built for himeelt 
a hut in a great forest some miles distant from Meaux, 
and Sira entered a convent. After the death of their 
royal father his second son, Ferhard, succeeded to the 
throne, but he governed so badly that an embassy was 
sent to the hermit Fiacrius to entreat him to return 
and assume his hereditary righte. The saint refused, 
and died in his hermitage on the 30th of August, 670. 
His body was afterwards translated to the Church of 
St. Catherine du Valdes, in Paris. 

Our victorious Henry V., after his check at Bangy, 
had the sanctuary ransacked, because, as he said, 
Fiacrius was a Scot. He traced his mortal sickness to 
the intervention of St. Fiacre, observing, with grim 
huwour, that “even after they are dead the Scots hold 
with the French.” 

Pilgrimages to the relics of St. Fiacrius became very 
fashionable in the seventeenth century, and the coaches 
in which the pilgrims made their visits were adorned 


But to me the day is dull and i 
And the elouds are bangi. aes 
¢ mildewed bay 


The earth looks drear, an 
Is musty and sour t know. 

The weary world seems all out of gear, 
As I pled back threagh the rain, 

For I'm fifty miles from business here, 
And I’ve missed the only train. 


PEARSON'S PUZZLE PRIZES, 


£20 ALREADY PM PRIZES TO PURCHASERS. 


YOU CAN GET IT AT THE BOOKSTALL 


pares of @ sovereign each have cady Leca auvard now 

Wer Ten Die ESISER 690940 rages the ten vented hed 
to get the cubes into pasition in the shertcst time before Welnceday, Aygiast 
Sih. On the back of cach Puzzcic is pared a pink forin :— . 


The following arc the regulations referred to in this form :— 
Tho Puzzle must Lo tarned glass downwards, and well shaken by one 


of the witnesses. It must then be banded to the competitor, wh 
muet be taken from the instant the puezle enters |.i3 hand. EE: 


must satisfy themselses that the Puzzle has nut been 
with by marking the cubes or anything of the kind. W 
must not be mucabeig of the same household or family as tee 
Forma duly filled in must bo detached and forwarded 
wish to compete, so as to rcach us at latest Dy first ea Mi 
° 


with a picture of the saint, either on the outside or {| August 5th. Envelopes mus: bo merket Pozzte cum peti 
inside. St. Fiacre was supposed to insure thei: against | be cgnsidered unless the parliculars are scnt on a form detached from @ 


accidents. Hence the hired carriages were called 
voitures de Saint Fiacre, which was afterwards short- 
ened into “Fiacre.” A Paris hostelry in Rue &t. 
Autoine, which was the house-of-call of the Jehus of 
the day, bore the picture of the holy Scot, or Irishman, 
St. Fiacrius on its sign ; and the guild of cabbies, if we 
may so call them, agreed to adopt the canonised prince 
as their patron saint. 


Boquiries will be set on foot as to the bond f 
made, and to each of the ten jodividuals whq prlgeishell gy tary een 
most rapid in thefr manipulation ef the énhes a fi te 
forwarded. Not more than one prize may be won by thé sam$ peradn. 


Pearson's Puzzte is obtatnadle, in exchange for sixpsnce, at all jo 
’, and wafehouses th hous the Kingdom. oe 


D . 
must ask for it as, owi @ Many puzzles that were failures last 
shop-keepers seem alrnid to stock it. The ead wey it from the wi 
sale agents, Messrs. HILDESBEIMER & FAULKNER, JSWIN : 
Lonnos, E.G 


. 


«nether ter, <4. 
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- QUESTIONS WORTH 


ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


‘SOL Where is the Dividing Line Between Ancient 
and Modern History 

Though history may be sepnrated into the two broad 
divisions of ancient and modern, reference is more 
evel! made to three divisions which include the 
istory of the middle ages. Ancient history includes 
that of all uations of the world from the earliest of 
times to the fall of the Western Roman Empire in 
4D. 500, while modern ‘history, according to Mr. Froe- 
‘man, should be one rather of place than of time, 
and should be applied to all history touching upon the 
life of modern fron. The middle period is reckoned 
some from the fall of the Roman Empire till the 
of Mahomet, 622. while others—and this is the 

most general view taken —include the middle ages u 

’ to the discovery of Americn at the close of the tifteent 
century. The first centuries of the middle ages are 
generally spoken of us the dark ages, and the whole 
riod is contemporaneous with the feudal system. 
o bard and fast line can be Jaid down as marking the 
@ifforent divisions of histury, and one cannot go wrong 
im regarding as ancient history all that belongs toa 
period completely effaced, and as modern all that is in 
,overy way inseparably connected with the history of 

thé present day. 
602. Which is the Most Powerful Steam-engine in 
Existence ? 

. That made by a Sanipierdarens firm for the Italian 
ironclad Sicilia, The engine is constructed to work up 


_ t019,500 horse-power. Itisconstructed on the compound 


ciple, with eight cylinders and four surface-con- 
rs. It drives two four-armed screws. The weight 
of the boilers is 500 tons, and the total weight of the 
engine and boilers is 1,740 tons. The Italian Govern- 
ment has two other vessels with very powerful engin 
one, the Jtalia, with engine of 18,000 horse-power, an 
«the other, the 5 with engine of 16,150 horse- 
er. Tho most powerful engine in this country is 
in H.M.8. Royal Sovereign (1891), of 13,000 horse- 
power. The most powerful stationary engine in this 
eoentry is that constructed, at Palmer's ship-buildin 
and rolling-mills at Jarrow, for rolling stee 
rails. It has two cylinders of six-feet stroke, and when 
ey ee its full capacity is capable of exerting 
10,600- horse-power. ‘Ihe crank-shaft is twenty-one 
fmohes in diameter, and the forging for it weighed over 
“forty tons.. The weight of t!.0 entire engine is about 
three hundred tons. 


503. Can Animals distinguish Colours ? 

There is no doubt that the lower races of animals, 
of tho tish, bird, and reptilo order, are able to dis- 
tinguish colours. The possession is not so marked, 

ever, among the quadrupeds, although it exists to 
some extent, and it 1s even a question whether tho 
flaring red, which is popularly supposed to be a 
peculiar attraction to the bovine race, has any more 
effect upon them than any other bright colour. 
Mackerel are attracte by colour, and trout are par- 
ticularly keen to discriminate the nicest of distinctions 
in the colour of the bait. “Ants,” says Sir John 
Labbock, “dislike light, their favourite colour being 
extreme dark or violet.” Birds can discern 
colours in fruits, and some are particularly fond of 
brightly-coloured objects. Owners of currant bushes 
often find that while the bright red fruit has been 
almost stripped from the bouglis, the white and black 
remains almost untouched ; while the ruff, it has been 
said, will dart down toa bright-coloured handkerchief, 
regardless of repeated shots. Even bees havo been 
mand to distinguish colour, showing a preference for 

. 


605. What are the Ten Great Religions? 


» The ten great religions of the world aro given as 
classified by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, an 
American divinc, who has devoted a volume to the 
wabject. The Confuciun religion of China, founded by 
Confucius, takes first place. Its chief features ave 
morality, reverence for the past, conservatism in State, 
and it has for its maxim “ Learn the past and you will 
know the future.” The second is the Bruhmanism of 
India, which has its three sacred books and its 
maxius, “ ‘Ihe soul knows no person,” and “The body 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the questions 
asked here from readers who have the nowledge and abilit 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to pees | 

ton, and shall pay for all mutter printed ut our 

x rate of two guineas a column. The same 
weader may send replies to any number of queries. Enve- 
lopes a be marked “ Iteplies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of the paper 
mast. reach us by first post on the Tueslay fa the week 
ing their publication. Payment will only be made for 

ies published. Authorities on which replies are Lased 
monsf be given.. Half-a-crown will be paut on publication 
Sie every question received which ts considered worthy of 


is the enemy of the soul” Buddhism is o revolt from 
Brahmanism, and holds at least one-third of the popu- 
et it neither 
God. It has no knowledge of 
one object of its adherents is to attain 
Nirvana, or the heaven of thoughtful unconsciousness. 
The Afagian religion of Persia was founded by 
Its sacred book is the Zeud-Anesta, or 


lation of the world under its influence, 
acknowledges nor denies 
Christ. The. 


Zoroaster. nesta, 
Liturgy. This religion comes nearer to Christianity 


than any other of the ancieut religions, and permeates 
both Judaism and Christianity. The worship of its 
followers is addressed to the unseen, sun and fire being 
They believe in 
are of life ; a battle between right and wrong, 
between the good and the evil spirit. The ancient 
Egyptian religion is given fifth place, but its founder 
and the 
transmigration of the soul after the decay of the body, 


visible symbols of an invisible God. 
the works 


is unknown. It believed in animal worshi 


hence the efforts of the Egyptians to preserve the body 
by embalming. The mythology o, 


restorer. 
and the works of Hesiod. ‘his religion was overthrown 


by Christianity, os was likewise the Scandinavian 
mythology, which now adopts the Lutheran form of 
worship. The Jewish religion comes eighth, with the 
old Testament and Talmud as its sacred books. The 


Islam religion, founded by Mohammed, has for its 
sacred hook tho Khoran, and makes the doctrine of pre- 
destination a chief feature. Christianity has Jesus 
Christ as its founder, and its sacred books are the Old 
aad New Testament Scriptures. 


604. How many People visit the Seaside Resorts 
of the United Kingdom during the Summer 
Months ? ‘ . 

The number of visitors at such resorts varies consi- 

derably with the weather, but probably ranges from 
six to ten millions every year, according to whether 
the summer is warm aud bright, or cold and wet. 
Blackpool stands at the heat of the list in point of 
numbers, with upwards of « iillion visitors every 
summer season, and from this very large namber of 
visitors they range downwards through hundreds and 
tens of thousands to the hundred or twoat the smallest 
and quietest seaside resorts. 


6038. Which Great War is said to havs been Started 
by a Glass of Water? 


The War of the Spanish Succession, if, indeed, any 
truth may be claimed for avery pretty story. Mrs. 
Mashain is supposed to have been carrying a glass of 
water, when, in a quarrel with the Marquis de Torey, 
the water was spilt, and he, taking offence, an enmity 
was stirred up between the French and British courts. 
The war cost brance many severe battles with the 
combined powers of Europe—viz., Blenheim, 1704; 
Ramillies, 1707; Oudenarde, 1708; and Malplaquet, 
1709. It was when the signal for this last great battle 
was given, that the French soldiers, who had just re- 
ceived their rations, threw them away to obey the 
summons. 


507. What Metal makes the Best Reflector ? 


Taking all circumstances into consideration, silver is 
the best reflecting metal. ‘The best reflectors are 
polished inctals, especially if they are white, like 
mercury and silver. Mercury, however, being liquid 
at all ordinary temperatures, is not so well adapted to 
the purposes of a mirror as silver; Lut some of its 
alloys with other metals, such as the alloy of mereury 
and tin, which forins the back of our glass inicrors, arg 
very useful. Metal mirrors all have the defect of 
tarnishing on contact with the air; the advantage 
of covering the inctal with glass is thet the ghiss 
gives the metal the necessary polish, and preserves it 
trom tarnishing. For reflecting telescopes, a concave 
mirror is required, and the value of the telescope to 
a great extent depends on tlie excellence of this 
mirror. The mirrer was formerly made entirely of 
metal ; and the difliculty of working such mirrors, 
50 as to give the:n a perfect curvature, was so grent, 
that the. uso of reflecting telescopes was virtually 
abandoned. Foucauit, however, discovered a method 
of silvering glass without injuring its polish, aud as 
glass is more easily worked than metal mirrors, 
reflectors for telescopes ave now made of polisaed 

lass, silvered on the coneave surface itself. [tmay 
ve added that no mirror—even the very best —reidects 
all the light it receives. The reflected portion will be 
80, 90, or 95 per cent., according to the nature and 
degree of polish cf the reflecting body ; but it will 
never amount to 100 per cent. 


QUESTIONS, 


531. Can a judge be removed from his oifice } 
532. Why is fire extinguished by water? 
533. Does any animal sleep with its eyes open? 


534. Is it true that every ninth wave is larger than 
the others ; if so, why ? 


535. Why do Lai!-storms nearly always occur during 
the diy 7 


the Greeks and 
omans is classed as sixth, but has no founder or 
Its sacred books were the Iliad of Homer 


alone. 


and oats, 3,600,000. 


i sce in the course of their life. 


508. Can Birds Taste ? 


In birds generally the sense of taste is not highly 
developed or enjoyed, though it exists in a rudimentary 
state, which enables them, for instance, to.reject seeds 
that have been sonked in petroleum. The means by 
which we taste are minute soft prominences on the 
tongue. But the tongues of birds have usually a horny 
covering at the tip and over all the front part of them, 
with no papilla, as these protuberances are called, ex- 
cept at the base, nsar the larynx or throat, and even 
these papillz have no true gustatory nerve—that is, the 
nerve by which the sense of taste is conveyed to the 
brain. They are guided to their food by sight. The 
tongue serves chietly for taking hold of it, and as they 
have no teeth they swallow their food almost as soon as 
it is seized. But Parrots are better off in this respect 
than the majority of their class. Their tongues are 
roundish, large, aud Heshy, and covered with papille. 
They detain their food in tho mouth longer than most 
other birds, turn it about with their tongues, grind it 
up into small pieces, and show a gustatory faculty by 
ppeckion indigestible parts, such as the coats of kernels. 
They thus display more perfect senses than other birds, 
as they also possess and employ larger brains. The 
Flawingo, which in a similar way, grubs in the mud 
with its beak for small woring, fishes, crustaceans, and 
molluscs or shelltish of various sorta, has a tongue 
adapted for this purpose, largo, soft, and papillated, so 
that it rejects the mud which passes out as through 
sieve, while it swallows its food. ‘Tho tongue of a 
Humming-bird is rolled into a sucking tube and 
terminates in hair-liko filaments, by which it retains tho 
nectar of flowers. Tho Toucan’s tongue is fringed with 
bristles by which it tests the ripeness of fruits, 


509. What fs the Simplest Way of Making Ice in 
Hot Weather ? 


Ice may be made in various ways, the most simple 
being by placing in a eylindrical vessol one-third of an 
ounce of sulphuric acid, adding an ounce of sulphate of 
sodium, and placing in this mixture a vessel contain- 
ing water. This, on being turned rapidly, will freeze. 
Another method is to place some dry salt, together 
with nitrate of ammonia, in an ice-pail, so as to sur- 
round a smaller vessel containing water or creaw; 
according to tho nature of the ice destred. If water 
be poured upon the ammonic salt, freezing will rapidly 
take place. A third provess is to fill a gallon stona 
hottle with hot spring water (leaving room for about a 
pint), and add two ounces of retined nitre. The bottle 
must be well stoppered and let down into a deep 


well. There it wust remain three or four hours, when it 


will be completely frozen, aud tho bottlo will have to 
be broken to procure the ice. 


510. What Proportion of the Seeds Sown aro 
Wasted ? 


The character of the seed and the quality of the 


ground must be taken into consideration, but tho 


rtion has been computed to amount to from one- 


ro 
Ral to two-thirds of the entire quantity sown. The 


waste is estimated at nearly four million quarters of 
wheat, barley, and onts in reat Britain and Ireland 
The average quantities of seeds sown to tho 
imperial acre are :— Wheat, 1,000,000; barley, 2,800,000 ; 
Many causes may be attributed 
to the non-germination of seeds: birds, sowing too 
thickly, or the presence of hardy weeds, bursting and 
rolling, the tiamping of horses, and damaged seeds. 
Tn the case of the turnips, about one per cent. only of 
the seed is fruitful, owing to the necessary thinning 
that is obliged to take place when the vegetable 
has attained a certain strength. In a country in 
a stute of nature an annual plant may sow hundreds 
of seeds, but on an average only one of these is 
effectually sown—that is to say, the number of seeds 
which will mature next year will, roughly speaking, 
equul the number of plimts growing this year. 

dominant herb may efoetuly sow a sinall percentage 
more of seed than there are plents of it in any par- 
ticular season, and therein consists its success in the 
struggle for existence. Shrubs and trees sow the same 
preportion of sceds effoctualiy, if we regard tho whole 
period of their fruitfulness, im the same way as the 
year of the annual plant. ‘That is to say, they sow one 
In a strictly natural 
state, where spectal protection is not attorded by man, 
an oak may seatter thousends ef seeds a year without 
one of these growieg up to a tree in the course of a 
century. Generaily speaking, there are to-day just as 
many oaks in such a country as there wero a century 
cr two centuries ago. Simple arithmetic tells the rest. 


ee 
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536. Do any birds sing as they fly % 


537, Which mountain range possesses the greatest 
bulk 4 


538. Is the tendency to insanity in any way do 
pendent upon the seasons ? 


539. What is the capital value of the land of the 
United Kingdom ? 


540. Which tree is most useful to man ? 


WEEK ENDING 
Avo, 8, 180}. 


FAITHLESS. 


I wonper if it secms as long 

To you ; three years have passed, or more, 
Since, loath to speak the dnal word, 

We parted at the vine-wreathed door. 


‘The graceful gesture of your hand, 
Your wistful eyes, 1 see them yet, 

And hear from out those pleading lips, 
The whispered mandate, “ Don’t forget.” 


Ah, was it that your faith in me 

Was weak, or that my thoughts you read, 
. And guessed the plot my brain conceived, 

Black as the heavens overhead 1 


Fast fell the rain ; the pallid moon 
Was hidden Ly the tempest’s rack. 
“ Adieu !” you cried ; “now, don't forget 
To bring our Lest umbrella back !” 


eg fe 
A ROYAL SPREAD. 


Tng following account of the serving of Quecn 
Elizabeth's dinner shows that there was no less cere- 
mony observed then than in the present day. The 
account is written by a German traveller named 
Hentzner, who was au actual eye-witness of the cere- 
mony :— 

“First, a gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, 
and along with him another who had a tablecloth, 
which, after they had both kneeled three times with 
the utmost veneration, he spread upon the table ; and, 
after kneeling again, they both retired. Then came 
two others, one with a rod again, the other with a salt- 
cellar, a plate, and bread ; when they had kneeled, as 
the others had done, and placed what was brought 
upon the table, they, too, retired with the ceremonies 
performed by the first. 

“ At last cawe an uuimarried lady (we were told she 
was a countess), and along with her a married one, bear- 
ing a tasting knife; the former, who was dressed in white 
silk, when she had prostrated herself three times in 
the most graccful manner, approached the table and 
rubbed the plates with ewan salt, with as much 
care as if the Queen had been present. When they had 
waited there a little while the yeomen of the guard 
entered barelieaded, clothed in scarlet, with a golden 
yose upon their backs, bringing in at each turn a 
uourae of twenty-four dishes, served in plate, most of it 

ilt. 
aN These dishes were received by a gentleman in the 
same order they were brought, aud placed upon the 
table, while the Jady-taster gave to each of the guardsa 
mouthful to eat, of the particular dish he had Crouallt 
for fear of any poison. During the time that this 
guard, which consists of the tallest and the stoutest 
men that cowd be found in all England, were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made 
the hall ring for half au hour together. At the end 
of this ceremonial, a number of unmarried ladies 
uppeared, who, with particular solewnity, lifted the 
meat off tho tables and conveyed it into the 2 ara 
inner and nore private chamber, where, ufter she had 
eral for herself, the rest went to the ladies of the 

Yourt.” 


2 


ee 5 
THE WAY A JAPANESE BOOK 
IS MADE. 


“OF making many bouks there is no end,” the pro- 
verb says ; but Gaiching the process as it goes on in 
Japan one would imagine that there can be “no end” 
to the making of ox bouk. Having resolved to 
“paint” a book, for, as all the world knows, the 
Japanese use a brush and nota pen, the author betakes 
hin to his work-room. It is a little room, a very little 
roow. It is full of the soft, dull light which pulses 
from a square, white paper lantern: the low, bright 
wooden ceiling gives back a pale brown gleam here 
aud there. 

The author sits on the floor in a flowing garment of 
brown silk, lined with blue, his legs disposed comfort- 
ably under him. In front of him stands a lacquered 
table, about a foot square, and upon it are his writing 
materials, which are as idyllic as his surroundings— 
his paper is delicately tinted yellow, with blue lunes 
running up and down. 

His inkstand is a carved ebony slab, with one end 
hollowed out for water in which to rub his cube of 
¥ndian ink, and holds the four or five daintily decorated 
Vamboo brushes, which are his pens. Naturally he does 
not write his novel, he paintsit. Beginning at the end of 
the whole, at the left of every page and at the top ef 
every line, stent down between the two Lins 
parallels, his smal 
cate, dark touches. 

Although the novelist’s “copy” might seem to a 
stranger to be daintiness itself, yet he always has it 
duplicated by an “artist” before sending it to the 
pubhehers, the success of the book depending largely 
upon its artistic forthbringing. The “artist” to whi 
the “copy” is now intrusted proceeds to repaint the 
long scries of - word-pictures with a_ professional 
dexterity which is simply astonishing. - 


brown hand goes with quick, deli- 


“ 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


One day, while the writer was watcning the dis- 
usting though fascinating operation of feeding a 
arge cobra in the Zoological Gardens at Calcutta, 
the master of an East Indiaman told him a remark- 
able story of a python in the old Jardin des Plantes, 
in Paris. The serpent was one of the largest speci- 
mens of its specics ever captured. So muscular was 
it, so fierce and rapid in its deadly coiling, that it 
required six men to hold it, even when the 
been properly secured, on the few occasions when it 
was necessary to change its quarters. 

The oldest animal-trainers and attendants had a 
wholesome drend of the hideous python. None of 
them had forgotten the frightfully rapid death of a 
rash circus “snake-chariner” who, several years before, 
when the peytioe was young and considerably smaller, 
had boasted that he could suldue it. The tid of the 
box in which it was kept, on being opened, disclosed 
the sluggish reptile closely coiled in a corner. ‘he 
man wus by no means inexperienced, and he reached 
down with the intention of grasping the python 
neon round the neck, just at the back of the 

ead. 

But he could not have known, or knowing had for- 
gotten, the Jightning-like speed with which these 
serpénts can move when they so desire. It seemed 
to those who looked on, that the man had scarcely 
touched the cool scales before the snake had coiled 
itself aout his arm, and a second later the man was 
in his death struggles. Every rib and nearly every 
bone in his body was crushed. It will seem strange 
that the python was not killed then. But it retreated 
to its enge, the lid of which was ut once closed, and no 
one having the temerity to attempt to kill it ut that 
moment, it lived for many years and became one of 
the greatest attractions of the Jardin des Plantes. 

Bat if the python’s life was spared on this occasion, 
it was only that it might dic the ignominious death 
Fate had in store for it. Live rabbits were the 
favourite food of the python. ‘hese were fattened 
specially for its table, and only the largest and inost 
tempting were selected for its weekly m It appears 
that there is not only a danger of overfeeding enakes, 
but, in the case of this particular family, great care 
must be taken in the selection of their food, as they 
are extreme:y sf appa to certain diseases. 

The python Nod now attained a length of nearly 
twonty-three feet, and year by year it had become 
more powerful and vindictive. Thirty thousand 
francs had been offered for this snake, and it was 
valued at much more than this sum. The python, it 
might be said, was in the heydey of its fame. 

One day a fine, white rabbit, nop and glossy, was 
placed in its cage. The snake, coiled luxuriously upon 
an Eastern rug, lazily lifted its head and calmly 
inspected the offering, as if to satisfy itself that it was 
in all respeets fit for its repast. The poor rabbit was 
instantly overcome with horror. This was not always 
the case, for rabbits, it would seem, are generally either 
too stupid or too ignorant to recoguise in the brightly- 
co'oured coils of the python a deadly foe. As a rale 
the rabbits had met their end in comparative peace. 

No sooner was this one placed on the floor of the 
cage, however, than it uttered pluintive cries, expres- 
sive of the utmost horror, and apped into acorner. It 
then stood up on its haunches, in the manne of a le 
begging to its mistress, and began pawing the air with 
its fore-legs. Both the posture and the action were 
unnatural in the rabbit and were evidently only caused 
hy terror. Tho snake advanced slowly and cautiously, 
its gracefully curved neck thrust forward, its black, 
forked tongue darting in and out of its mouth, until its 
head was within a foot of the rabbit. The latter beat 
the air still more violently. 

It was pitiful. The beautiful white rabbit, its pink 
eyes starting from its head with terror, seemed to be 
trying to shut out the awful sight. The python was 
evidently perplexed and its perplexity turned to 
fright. The cowardice of all large serpents is well 
known. This one had never heard a rabbit utter 
such cries, nor seen one act in such a manner. After 
gazing at it for a few moments it slowly withdrew 
towards the othersice of the coupartment, as if unable 
to make up its mind to begin the attack. 

The python, especially in its natural state, is said to 
suffer acutely from the pangs of hunger, and in satis- 
fying them betrays extreme voracity. During the day 
this one had shown the usual symptoms of returning 
appetite, and its present conduct, as it could not be 
laid to apathy, was, therefore, all the more remarkable. 

As the snake retreated, the rabbit, probably crazed 
hy terror, sprang forward, and, in another instant, had 
bitten the python in the neck just behind the head, its 
most vulnerable spot. The rabbit then hopped back 
to the further extremity of the cuge. The python, so 
suddenly and unexpectedly attacked, had not tried to 
defend itself, and could not be prevailed upon again to 
approach its naturally timid foe. 

The latter was taken from the cage, and, in view of 
its heroic defence of its own life, was allowed to live 
in happiness (according to the ideas of rabbits), until 
its death from natural causes. Four days afterwards 
the Py ion died, not, the physicians said, from the 
immediate effects of the bite, but from gangrene, which 
developed in the wound. 


Ye 


HOW TIME-TABLES ARE 

ARRANGED. 

Ong very important part of the ass 

railway, as may be easily imagined, is i 

ment of the train service. The entire service is Be. 

0 twice a year—viz., in the spring, to 
for the summer months, when the passenger 

heavy, and the goods and coal traffic light; . 


in in the ate with a view to ae re ne 
when, conversely, the er traffic i 
the goods and coal tra ic heavy. Heh 


So far as is practicable, the changes are confined 
those two periods ; but, owing to the fluctuations 4 
busi t growth of new neighbourhoods, and 
kinds of local and special circumstances, there is | 
no month in the year when a number of train alta 
tions do not have to be eonsidered and decided u 

This is done at the mioataly meetings of the 
conference, held during the third week in every 
and between that time and the end of the month | 
time-tables have to be revised and reprinted. Nod 
who has ever glanced with an intelligent eye at 
time-table of a great railway will be surprised to 
that this operation is one of the most compli 
nature, involving great labour and 
il This will : apparent if it be borne iu 

at, supposing, for instance, a train running ; 
London to Scotland is altered in its time ever.se 
slightly, it involves the necessity of altering all 
trains running on branch lines in connection with i 
end many other trains which are affected by 
Remembering all this, and the pressure under which |. ~ 
the work must be done, the wonder is not so much fae 
an occasional error creeps into a time-table, as thas -- 
such marvellous accuracy is arrived at. ag 

For example, the time-tables of the London ot : 
North-Western Railway are printed at Ne 
Willows. To that town, within a few days of the tram 
alterations having been made and decided upon by the. 
conference, there repairs a clerk from éach of the = 
districts, who is called the “ time-table clerk,” and 
these ter clerks cones an official from the office of the 
superintendiet of the line to supervise their labours. 
Taking the minutes of the officers’ conference as their 
guide, the clerks proceed to revise the tables, each 
working out the times of his own section of the ling, 


but all comparing notes as the: so as to 
a imcaniion secale” Wiis Ghee te Lacaed tort 


pri revised and corrected by the clerks wlio 
prepared them ; and this is briefly how the time-tablés 
of the North-Western Railway are produced. — 


———@7——— : 
It is said that Confucius, the great Chinese phile- 
soptier was never known to speak at meals. He 
bably sat in the middle of the table where everythi 
was dy. 
ro 
Mn. Dumers: “This giving wedding presents i 
something I don’t understand. : 
Mrs. Dumpps: “The fact that you don’t understand 
a thing doesn’t prove much. What's wrong with 
giving wedding presents!” . 
Mr. Dumpps: “It’s just a waste of money, that’s - 
what it is. \What does a pao married couple care 
for such trumpery 1 It’s old married folks like you and 
I that need silver castors and sugar spoons and tea 
sets and things to draw their thoughts off their 
troubles.” . ; 
eh 
ConTINGENc1Es.—“ Now, I want to know how ] 
it will be before I get an answer to this letter?” 
oung lady demanded, with a tell-tale blush, as she 
anded the Post Officeclerk a communication addressed 
to her lover. “That depends,” said her Maj 
representative, reflectively. “If he’s in gaol they 
let them write once a week, and in some places o 
once & month, on Sundays. If he’s dead broke he' 
have to wait until he earns the price of a stamp, and F 
have no data on which to base an opinion of his 
earning capacities. If he’s ill in bed he may feel delicate 
about dictating his real sentiments to a cold, dis 
interested third person; and if it’s small-pox 
won't let him write at all. Then, agnin, if he’s gota 
new girl—” 
She didn’t wait for the clerk tocompiete nis catalogus 
of contingencies. 


SUGGESTION PRIZE. 


WE believe that amongst our readers there must be 
many who have ideas with regard to the way in which 
the popularity of a comparatively new paper may be 
extended. With a view to eliciting these, we offer A 
PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS to the sender of the 
best practical suggestion on this point. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that projects which involve lange 
outlay will have no chance of gaining the prize. We 
want practical, sensible ideas expressed in as clear and 
concise a form as possible.. In no case must a com 
petition exceed 200 words in length. One personmay 
send any number of suggestions. The lists will remaig 
open till the end of August. Envelopes must be* 
marked SUGGESTION, 


GOMETHING NEW AND 


Rp tg Should any readers 
something of he kind. whith they would 
peri thy er world shalt 
oe wert aall coche thts ho-asdians or doiog 0. 


_———_— ee 


electrician is reperted 
Sree nl neoree & te by 


motive 
@rown into th of the tunnel, above the 
dng yy ibe dees out by forced draught. 


Me Wituam Booxzs, of 8 St a 
Lewisham, sends us a spocimen of his Patent 
Protector, for use in ing mineral water 

bottles, at the bottom of which isa for devriee it 

very mike tre ote logs real 
cumbersome, and the form of a huge nie 

It ae however, its advantages, besides 

jal one of providing 4 fone: jp against 
accidenta, in that it might easily be as a drinking 
oup for the train, or for picnio parties. 

Tre camera is likely to be put to a veey 
practical use as judge of racing contests, It ac 
= — Bribe at » Biazols erp ergy 

0 judge declared the race a dead heat. Bu 

Seal edie cies on the d, and the 

race was p hed. the Seca 
one rider is clearly in front of the other. _ 

tse the judge's ruling was accepted—for at the time 

picture had not been developed—and the race was 
run over again. But in such a case, and especially at 
race-mecti when the ruling is often questioned 
should the decision of the judge be upheld, or should 
the photograph decide the question % 

Mr Wappinertoy, of 14, Randal Street, Black- 
burn, is the inventor of a new bicycle handle, the 

of which is to enable it to be turned round, 


ava of the si pao s eek Oe 
machine, w owing to this improve- 
ment, will occupy less chan haewtotars when 
stored or rae and will accordingly be capable of 


entering narrow places, such as doorwaysand passages, 
phish panet be done with bicycles as at present con- 

The peg may be either a screw or rivet, so 
that the handle may be removable or not, at the option 
of the maker. It is very useful in passing through 
crowded Soros steering with one hand, etc. 
The handle can 


speed. 

A PporTABLE shower-bath has been inventcd 
which will be found very valuable for travelling pur- 
poses, being simple in construction, portable, and 
easily set up anywhere. It consists of a reservoir, in 
the form of a bellows, provided with a wooden or 


* metallic eover, and fixed at the bottom upon a plat- 


form, vided with an aperture, into which enters the 
omered oxteenitt of a pipe in which the water rises. 
Water is introduced into the reservoir through an 
aperture, which, being plugged up after the apparatus 
is full, the bath is ready for use. When this cover is 
stepped upon, the weight of the body causes the water 
to rise in the pipe. A series of guides fixed upon the 
cover and sliding along the uprights of the apparatus 
keep the cover horizontal during the descent. 


M. Caarponnet, a famous French chemist, 
has, it is said, succeeded in making a silk from 
wooden fibres. Tho apparatus in its earlier form 
was exhibited at tho late French Exhibition. The 
silk was turned out by means of a putent machine, 
which looked like a sausage mill. In the place where 
the latter scnds forth chopped meat, Chardonnet 
applied a mouthpiece with extremely tine apertures. 

t of these tiny holes tho silk issued in fine, tlossy 
threads. The winding, weaving, and dyeing weredone as 
heretofore. Chardonnet’s invention, however, wet 
with no success, for the reason that this artificial silk 
was highly combustible ; but this evil has now been 
overcome by saturating the cellulose in a fire-proof 
solution, so that perfect protection against ignition is 
guaranteed. The new material takes dyes exccllently. 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
so many letters from readers who have ideas which 
ider worth patenting, that we have decided to 
gpecsal arrangements of a nature that will enable 
them to obtain reliable advice on such matters. 

If any reader of Prarson’s WEEKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an idea for a patent, 
let ham write to the Editor of this paper, marking the 
TENT. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
known tn connection with patents, who will 
in communication with tts sender, 


| 


J bell i 
nd 


turned whilst the machine is at ful! 


be glad to the game into the house im miniature. 
= mvention, nted by a lady, ra fone 
an i ame wD 
carlin attacliien being provi whereby the. nat 
Slog ashi nad a contenant Uerki adapted a te 
in @ convenie 
hedeor use. The courts are marked upen table, 


ecroes whi k Cot tet i arelckad, and 5 ek ee 
ser 


is preferably u 
underhand, and dos tall betag ruck by a fore-band 
ptrokeiak a paint beyond die aol ad the tabla 
Inverrron tells us that Mr. C. Vernon Boys 
has been making measurements of the heat of the 
moon by macans of his vecy dokents radiomicrometer. 
ja meiiod waa to foeus the rays of the moon on the 
of the radiomicrometer by a reflecting telescope of 
siznteen inches apertare. In the case of a yale Nr 
be found that the heat coming from ite disc diminish 
as you passed from the convex to the concave edge, and 
that from thedark surface was so slight as not to affect 
the apparatus. The maximum radiation of heat came 
from points of tha disc itself, not from its limbs. 
At Rall aoeH the maximum point was at the centre 
of the disc. The aide of the moon which had been 
exposed tothe sun for fourteen days was not warmer 
than that which had been exposed for seven days. 


An American scientific paper seriously dis- 
carsses the possibilities of a new oycba, which the inven- 
tor claims will be ablo to outrun the fnstest express 
trains, and, in fact, that it will be easily able to go at 
the rate of 120 miles per hour over ordinary roads! It 
will have but one wheel, and the inventor seems to 
think that one of the most sorious difficulties in con- 
nection with the machine will be to control its terrific 
speed, since it will require “from seven to ten times 
less power than the ordinary bicycle.” If it will be 
any comfort to the enthusiastic inventor, or to those 
who may think that ordinary travel on the highroads 
is to be nade im ible by this machine, we may say 
that there is no danger. The air resistance encounter 
at that speed, to say nothing of frictional or other 
resistances, will require at least 100-horse power to 
overcome it. We are reminded by this of the inventor 
of a tual-motion machine, who, believing he had 
solved the problem, rushed into a model-making estab- 
lishment to have a model made. He insisted upon 
having the brake made first, so that the machine could 
be stopped, for be declared that if his machine once 
got going, it would destroy itself by its speed unless 
some means were at hand to eheck it ! 


+—__— 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


THE Princess of Wales and her daughters never 
wear heels to their boots. 


Tne finest collection of silver plate in this 
country belongs to the Duke of Westminster. 


: CoLoneL DE Quincey, the sergeant-at-arms 
in the New Zealand Parliament, is the last surviving 
son of the celebrated essayist and opium eater. 


W. H. Mattock, author of “Is Life Worth 
Living,” has deep-set eyes, small and almost weird in 
their alternatious of fire and dulness ; a face distin- 
guished ie! lincs of unhappy thoughtfulness, and’ of 
that peculiar pallor sometimes born of illness and 
sometimes of mental misery. 


Last autunin the Princess of Wales had a seal- 
skin jacket made for her lapdog in Paris, and the in- 
teresting fact was cabled over half the civilised world. 
It was not of any profound degree of importance, but 
the result is amusing. One of the most prominent 
furriers in New York made twelve jackets for dogs 
immediately on seeing the news in the paper, and they 
were all sold within two weeks. The claims of the 
Princess of Wales to be a leader of fashion are beyond 
dispute. 

THY. most conspicuous journalist in Paris at 
the present moment isa woman, Mme. Severine, who 
asa Socialistic philosopher signs herself Jacquiline ; 
as a mystic Socialist, Renée, and as a revolutionary 
Socialist, Severine. And always it is the same woman 
preaching a crusade against the oppression of the poor 
and lowly. Mme. Severine began to write seriously in 
1884. She lives in the fourth storey of the Hotel te la 
France, Rue Montmartre. Mme. Severine spends 
most of her time at her desk. Before putting her 
thoughts on paper they are arranged carefully, and 
when the time comes for the “copy” she shuts herself 
in her library and walks the floor for at least fifteen 
minutes. Afterwards she writes very rapidly and 
seldom makes any corrections. Onl her four dogs 
are permitted to be in the rooin, and the pets are so 
trained that the moment they see a pen in the hand 
of their mistress they take their places in the chairs 
and sleep. Every day Mme. Severine cuts from the 

apers al) that she thinks may be of service in the future. 

hese clippings are arranged in order—catastrophes, 
science, socialism, politics, etc.,—and all placed in a 
special case 
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Wak ENDOSG 
Ava. 8 1691. 


Tr 
ol lighb uh apes Cane baleat tect 


Mr. Grapsrons, Lord Hill phen Lord Derby, 


4 and Lord Speneer, all entered the House of Commons 
at the age of 22. 

Avpnousa Davpsr, the F: Diekens, as he 
is absurdly called, is so near-sighted that he writes at 
a very high table to aveid perpetual stooping. 

“Me” J. B. Dia@.g, chairman of the London 
School Board, who hes a yufrocked™ Kinskelf and is no 


longer a clergyman of the Church of Kngland, came to 
London some thirteen years ago, and served as 
curate at St. Mary's, Bryanstone Square, under n 
Fremantle. After two or three years’ curacy he 
married a lady of great wealth from Liverpool, to 
which locality Mr. Digale himself belongs. On this he 
resigned his curacy, even refused a good living, and 
proclaimed himeelf a kind of “ free ” offering his 
= to the pulpit and the platform “ gratis for 
nothing.” 


No scientific body in the United States has so 
many millionaires as the Ameriean Institute of Eleo- 
trical Engineers. At the top of the list is Alexander 
Graham Boll, whose profits on tho telephone are re 
sented by eight figures. Next comes Edison with a 
seven figure fortune. Brush, of electric light fame, 
Elihu Thomson, and Edward Weston are more thaa 
millionaires. Frank J. Sprague was a junior officer in 
the United States Navy six years ago. He is now 
living in the mansion which was built for the Grants. 
His company sold out to the Edison Company for 
£250,000, and half of it weut to the inventor. A 
Bell, Thorson, and Weston are all of British birth 
Most of these men were telegraph operators, and most 
an began their experimenting and study without 
a dollar. 


Some years ago the Abbé Liszt was staying in 
Rome ; but he was not easily induced to play when in 
the salons of the Italian nobility. A young princesa, 
who was desirous that the abbd ahould favour her at 
her party with a display of his talents, resorted to a 
ruse. e had noticed that whenever Liszt was 
sent at a social gathering her lady friends had taken 
special care to open the piano, and in such cases it was 
niostly almost impossible to get the artist to touch the 
instrument. At aor soirée she locked the piano and 
put the key in her pocket. Liszt was spared on that 
Oceasion any request to play, and all the evening no 
mention was e of his art. This scemed to surprise 
him, and presently he nervously to walk up and 
down before the locked instrument. At last he could 
no longer conceal his excitement, and personally re- 
uesten the princess to give him key of the instru- 
meat. Then he played. 

Wuisetier, the artist, is, though few psople 
know it, an American. Thirty-five years ago he Jeft 
his natave land for London, and he not yet found 
time to return for even the briefest of fisita. Every 
year he says that he will make a visit, but he finds no 
opportunity to turn from his pleasing task of show- 
ing the world how little the art critics know about art. 

They say Whistler is fifty-six; but ycars have 
nothing to do with him. He is as young in spirit, 
as dapper in “get up” as he was twenty years 
ago. i there another man in London with such 
vitality as Whistler has, I care not what his age, 
another so dainty, another so sprightly in wit ? 

Do you see that dapper gentleman coming along 
Cheyne Walk, silk hat with very tall crown and very 
straight brim, frock-coat apparently broadcloth, feet 
smnall as a girl’s, hands delicately gloved in yellow, 
in the right hand a lithe, slim wand, twice as long asa 
walking stick, glass in eye, black moustache and slighé 
“Smperial,” black hair and wavy, threads of grey here 
and there? The dainty gentleman lifts his ees and 
you see above his forehead the slender white lock, the 
white plame as famousas that of Navarre. 

This is our friend Whistler, the mimitable, called 
“The Master.” You may meet him in the early morn- 
ing, at an evening party, two hours before midnight, 
or two hours after it, and you will find him as 
dainty, as_ lively, as. witty, at one time as at 
another. Whistler as a talker is most entertain- 
ing when he talks about himself. He is the best maker 
of epigrams extant. His good sayings are constantly 
finding their way into print. They furnish many 
society talk-mongers with the small change of conver- 
sation. It may be true, as some say, that Whistler is 
the prince of egotists, but at the same timo there is 
no one Jike him for smiting the conceit in others. 
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PEARSON'S PIPE PRIZES. 


£90 ALREADY IN PRIZES TO PURCHASERS, 


Sixty pounos has already heen awarded in £5 notea 
among purchasers of Pearson’s Pipe. 

Competition 5 must reach us by or before Monday, 
August 17th. The date for No. 6 will be announced shortly, 

In these two Competitions yet another £30 will be given. 

We have published so many letters from purchasers who 
praise the pipe to the skies, that it seems unnecessary to 
give more. 

For regulations as to prizes, sce the pink Dills at the 
tobacconista’ shops, 


WEEk ENDING 
Aue. 8, 1891. 


FAMOUS FADDISTS. 
NO, IX. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, AND 
HOW TO SPEND YOUR MILLIONS. 


—_—_—— 


lea One of ¢ nay gs ope of ¢ was Mr. 
Carnegie, the “Iron Be as he is ealled—a 
le capacities of tele- 


ea messenger and engine minder, and who now 
bimself- at the head of one of the bi si- 
nesses ih the world, a business, too, which, thanks to 


the heavy import duty placed by the American Govern- 
ment upon iron, is of a fabulously lucrative . 

When I called at Mr. Carnegie’s brown stone mun- 
sion in Fifty-first Street, New York, a man-servent, 
w accent showed that his master likes to have 
about him people who bail from the Land o’ Cakes, as 
he does hinsselh, showed me into a magnificent suite of 
rooms, where | wnited while my name was taken up- 
stairs. ‘The beautiful works of art which surrounded 
me showed that their owner believed in spending a 
good deal in making his home beautiful, however 
touch he might set aside for the purpose of giving in- 
tellectual pleasure to others. . 

Mr. Carnegie is not the possessor of an imposing 
personality ; he is quite a small man, with a short, 
lron-grey rd and whiskers, and very sinall hands 
and feet. He wears glasses. He gave me the impres- 
sion of being » man gifted with great powers of deci- 
sion and firmness, a man whom one woald readily 
believe capable of organising and ed dane ae a@ suc- 
ceasful conclusion the reatest affairs. hough he 
may have been favorred by fortune in being set to 
make his way in o new country, offering unusual op- 
portunities for the successful application of business 
ability, there can be no question that he would have 
risen to distinction in any other sphere. He good- 
naturedly gave me the benafit of his shrewd advice on 
the business which called me across the Atlantic, and 
exerted his intluence in a manner that proved of great 

efit to me. 

Mr. Carnegie was only ten years of age when his 
family emigrated from Dunfermline to the United 
Stateg, settling at Pittsburgh, the city which is now 
chiefly noted as being the hendqaarters of his enormous 
business. From being a telegraph operator on the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, he 
rose to the position of superintendent of that branch, 
and acquired some oil-well property, which became 
very lucrative. Eventually he founded a rolling-mil! 
which has developed into the largest iron and steel 
works in the word controlled by a single individual 
He is the owner of several papers in thiscountry. The 
list of his various benefaotions is a long one, includi 
a public library and art gallory at Pittsburgh, whi 
cost over £200,000, and the enormous music-hal!, opened 
recently in New York, which involved the expenditure 
of £200,000, and to which the interest on a like 
amount is devoted. 

It has been the self-elected office of a great number 
of people to alvise the rich as to the best disposal of 
their wealth, but it has been left to Mr. Carnegie to 
teach the millionaire his duty from the millionaire’s 
standpoint. “The man who dies rich,” he says, “dies 
disgraced.” This is the keynote of his ppeee Mr. 
Ss ge is adabbler in millions himself, and a man 
who would rather spend than save. He, of course, 
forms his own estimate of what riches are, and although 
I do not know what it feels like to bo a multi-million- 
aire, | should imagine a man might be a very munificent 
donor to public institutions during his life, and yet die 
extremely rich. 

Possibly, however, Mr. Carnegie would not be too 
hard upon the man who, having freely distributed with 
one hand what he receives in another, yet leaves an 
abundance to posterity. The gospel according to 
Mr. Carnegie, is that of millionaires, or atall events, of 
men of more than average wealth—and of those only. 

It is difficult to state the precise amount that makes 
@ man really wealthy releases him from the 
uncertainties of things mundane. It is, however, 
enough that Mr. Carnegie would impose moral duties 
upon those only who possess fortiines and not com- 
petencies. The latter, he considers, it should be the 
aim of all te acquire. 

As to the disposition of wealth, Mr. Carnegie places 
it under three heads, and deals with each in turn. It 
can be left to the family of the decedents, can be 
bequeathed for publio bur pos, or can be administered 
by its possessors during their lives, 

The first method he cannot condemn too severely. 
Few but will agrce with him that to accumulate wealth 
for the use of an eldest son or a relation is in 
itself fraught with danger—an ac@ that too often 
spoils the recipient, and discredits the giver. Tho 
possession of great wealth is a burden to the 
children, and it is bad for the State. Nothing 
more should be done for families than to pro- 
vide them with moderate sources of income—and 
especially moderate ones for the male portions. “I 
would as soon leave to my son a curse asthe Almighty 
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Dollar,” 
the son if 


— right enough for 
father, but I deg “oly 


to see where the ad comes to 
a gentle youth of peor quahiventions, whos xlonta may the 


seoure better occupation than s 


floor, or taking checks at the public instite ui 
at his father’s expense. 

As to bem, Satya 
are not, thinks 


sensible 

of their wealth and administer it for themselves than 
that they should bequeath it to posterity at the risk of 
its being misappropriated or wisa nied I : 
_Mr. ( ie views with great d-..;lt the growing. 
digposition to tax mere and moro heavily large estate 
nate dante. The State of sage takes, 
subject to some exceptions, one-tenth ropert: 
left by its citizens, while an endeavour is bette eat A 
to raise the death duties at home. Men who continue 
hoarding groat sums during their lives, which it is their 
duty to administer for the benefit of os large, 
Mr. Carnegie would have the Stato tax vily, in 
condemnation of their selfish unworthy existence. _ 

There remains, then, argues this genial millionaire in 
eloquent only one mode of using great fortunes, 
but in thie we have the true antidote for the temporary 
unequal distribution of wealth, tho reconciliation of the 
rich and the poor—a reign of harmony—another ideal, 
differing, indeed, from that of tho Communist in 
requiring only the further evo.ution of existing 
conditions, not the total overthrow of our civilisation. 
It is founded upon the most intense individualism, and 
the race can put it into practice whenever it pleases. 

Under its sway we shall have, according to Mr. 
Carnegie, an ideal State, in which the surplua wealth of 
the few will become the property of the many, because 
administored for the common good ; and this wealth, 
passing through the hands of the few, can be made a 
much more potent force for the elevation of our race 
than if distributed in small sums to the people them- 
selves. Even the poorest can be made to see this, and 
to agree that great sums gathered by some of their 
fellow-citizens and spent for public purposes, from 
which tho masses reap the principal benofit, are more 
valuable to them than if scattered among themaelves 
in age bag ed during the course of aeny years. 

The whole duty of the man of wealth, then, is to 
live gnostentatiously, to provide more readily for the 
legitimate wants of his dependents, and to look upon 
the residue of his income as trust funds, to be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of his poorer follow-men. 

Here agnin comes the question as to what is a 
moderate independence and what is the test of ex- 
travagance. People place such different estimates 
upon their ions. Mr. Carnegie answers this b 
laying down no formal code of rules. It is as impoasi- 
ble, he thinks, to name fixed amounts or actions as it 
is to define good manners, or the rules of propriety. 
Public sentiment is the best and surest judge, and to 
it the verdict may safely be assigned. 

To that form of benevolence known as “charity” 
Mr. Carnegie is distinctly opposed. Indiscriminate 
giving encourages the slothful, the drunken, and the 
unworthy. Of the thousand dollars spent in so-called 
charity to-day, it is probable, he thinks, that 950 dols. 
arespent unwisely. The wisest benefactions are those 
from which the masses will derive lasting advantage 
and thus dignify their own lives. 

Mr. Carnegie is extremely practical in his ideas, 
and having got so far as to tell the millionaire what he 
should not do with his money, does not leave him in 
the dark as to the best channels for the distribution of 
his wealth. 

The founding of a university comes first in place of 
importance, but that is a privilege reserved only to the 
enormously rich. To less ambitious minds the building 
and furnishing of a free lib takes pre-eminence. 

Mr. Carnegie confesses that his own personal experi- 
ence may have led him to value a free library beyond 
all other forms of beneficence, and gives an interesting 
fact in his life which led him to this conclusion. 
When he was a working boy at Pittsburgh, Colonel 
Anderson, of Alleghany—a name he never speaks with- 
out feelings of devotional ratitude opened Bla library 
of 400 volumes to boys. The Colonel spent his Satur- 
day afternoons acting as librarian. Mr. Carnegie 
drank decp of this spring of information, and vowed 
that if ever wealth came to him he would spend it in 
establishing free libraries for the benefit of such as he 
had been himself. It is much to the credit of this 
“Tron King” that in amassing wealth he did not forget 
his early experiences or allow his growing prosperity 
to drift him into the stream of selfish aggrandisement 
and luxurious ease. 

But in no case would Mr. Carnegie bestow these 
gifts upon the community unless they agreed to accept 
and maintain them as public institutions, permitting 
them to become as much a part of the city property 
as its schools and hospitals. 

Experience has taught him, what the world proves 
evory day, that to bestow a gift unasked for, and one 
the recipients are not er to retain, is an absolute 
waste of money. The millionaire may scatter his free 
libraries among any towns or cities wherein the com- 


ren pero oe are willing to do theie shard 


Following this, Mr. places in im 
founding er extension of i odical ool. 
rotwries, aed other ester fast 


Si ets a ore 


maintai , aad 
muisie-teall that 1s, a buildin, 


agree that the gospel accordi ie and 
acta in addition form a mary edanralle and efficient 
creed for millionaire sinners. 

Mr. Carnegie’s noble example has led others to 


follow in his steps, but the generality of millionaires. 


consider they are the best dispensers of their own 
fortunes. ‘I’ are more millionaires upon our own 
tight little island than in the whole of Europe, and in 
the United States still more than in Britain. Mr. 
makes his apology for these wealthy folk, 
and endeavours to prove age after all, they are 
not enriched at the expense o' 
If they were each as good and generous 
Andrew Carnegie, no one would indeed gradge 
their untold gold. 


je. 
Wuart is the prime object of a soldier's drill |—To 
make holes in the enemy. 


as Mr. 
them 


“ Bossy,” said his mother, “I told you not to forget 
to bring u ob coal bel: nt t 


remember.” 


Our Lanpiapy: “It's the strangest thing in the 
world ! Do you know, our dear old pet cat disappeared 
vey suddenly yesterday $ Excuse me, Mr. Rudolph ; 
will you have avotber picne of ag gripe 

Mr. Rud (empty): “No, I thank you !* 

Our Landlady (aa Fr age “That's three. more 
i This season be a profitable one 
in 


The following is the list of recipients of pencil-cases 
awarded for ting out in last week’s issue a word in 
which the frst, last, and two middle letters were the same, 


The word was ‘ Scissors” :— 
T. W P. 0., Division Street, Shefficid ; J. P. Kinghes, Tied 
by Stephen; 


House, . Wales; Dr. Poole, The Villa, Car! 

15, Shaftesbury Road, Brighton ; J. Nicholeon, The Ureen, K 
ew Cross; Devid Gray, a 
James Street, Buckingham te; FF. Fy os 1, St Joha's Vidlea’ 
alkene, Baste j Jona F. Yeung, 146, West Graham Btreet, : 

Sergeant G" Liggine, Guards De 

bower Workhouse, Wilts ; Prank Wt ‘Moore, 
Sherw fom oral 


Northampton Squi well 
Folksstone ; 8. rigbt, Vietvoria 
trees, teste Swansea ; Baranell, 11, 
Tass; Mr. Jeff, neat Street, Coathridge, N.B. 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 7.44 p.m. on 
Monday, August 3rd, and two minutes earlier on every 
succeeding evening durmg the week, 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, toe insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsoever the Proprieters 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with hie or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, ts that @ copy of the current aumber 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must oceur within the same period from the accident. 


Signature 
Available until midnight, August 10th, 1891, 
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THE RESULT OF ADMIRING 
FOREIGNERS. 


“My dear,” said a society girl to her bosom friend, 
“I found a gray hair this morning, which I am sure 
must be the result of an adventure I had the other 
night at Mrs. Blank’s party. If you will promise on 
your word of honour not to tell——” 


eS ete ae 
“ Well, I wanted a chicken croquette, and I asked a 
young man, whose face was familiar to me, to bring 
me one. He did so promptly, and I began to converse 
with him. I thought he was rather bashful, and his 
reply to my first remark was simply, ‘Yes, mees.’ His 
accent made me sure I was safe iu saying : 

“*T think I met you the otber night at the French 


Legation 1’ 
‘No, mecs ; J do not think so,’ he replied. ‘But 
we met on other happy occasions.’ 

“By this time I was convinced that be was an 
attachd of one of the foreign embassies. I have a 
weakness for foreigners, you know; they do flirt so 
charmingly. So I giggled, and said : 

““It is very nice of you to say that they were 
happy occasions.’ 

** Ah, mademoiselle must know it,’ he responded, 
with an air of ecstasy. 

“*But you foreigners are so given to compliments 
that one hesitates to believe anything you say.’ 

“*Ah, wees,’ he said, sighing heavily, ‘ze ladies of 
Britain are so varee beauteeful. 

“ Evidently he was not so bashful as I had imagined. 
In response to this gallant remark, I ventured to inquire 
in what respect he considered that British women 
sae sue n to loveliness. = ran Be 

“*Tn eflery respect, mecs,’ he replied ; ‘ particularly 
in ze beauty of—what you call it—ah, yes, their 
hides!’ 

“Icouldn’t help giggling again at that, but I checked 
myself and contested Line saying : 

“*You must say skins, not hides. 

“T permitted the amiable foreigner to relieve me of 
my empty plate, a courtesy which he thereupon pro- 

ed to bestow also upon seven or eight other girls 
in my immediate neighbourhood, extending, with the 
utmost coolness, a line of plates all along one arm, from 
his finger-tips to his chin. Then, waving a napkin at 
me with his other hand, he said, as he turned away : 

“*Ta there anything else I can get you, mees?’ 

“Within the last thirty seconds the situation had 


* guddenly dawned upon me. I had been conversing 


with a waiter !” 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


to whomeoever the tors of this Paper may decide to 
be the Nezt-ef- Kin of any person who is killed in an ac Occurring 
“grease ig ge, nseerg rege Traia in — he or bhe may 
travelling. ‘s payment wi made surpect to conditeons 
ce yoga a belute. P alg _ . 
i @ cnadete copy o current number ef PEARSON 
WEEKLY, o this notte. must be upon the person of the np 
- i ak line in the muddle o, 
this notice must cntain the usual simeture of the Toconscll 
written ei*her tw ink or pencil. Death imust occur within twenty-four 
hours of th: accident, ard auplication Jor govinent of the Insurance 
Money mu-t be made to the Propricturs of this Payer within seven days 
ite occurrence, This uffer is nut extended to Kadway Servants on duty. 
ive hundred pounds of the above aun will be paid by the 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
; Mansion House Buildings, London, B.C., 

and a further suin of £590 will be pail by the Propri 
ons Re yf pacl by prietors of PEARSON'S 

This copy is on sale at all Newsayents and Bookstalls on Monda 
ay 8rd, and con/ers the benefits Of this insurance systems unti midns, Ki 
om Monday, Auguat Wh. Gur ofer is not eonsned to one claim, but wild 


Rold good jur any number of indroidual eases. Not more than £1 i 
de pasd on uccuusat of any one death, ssa 


Signatae 


I hereby certify that the 
premium in respect of this insure 
ance has been paid up to August 
26th. 1891., and that thererore 
every purchaser of PEARSON'S WREX- 
1Y is insured with this company 
against fata) railway accident 
to the extent and under the oone 
Gitions mentioned above. 


Availadle watid midnight, Auguat 10(h, 1692 - 
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FAMOUS BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


Tue boy who prefers to leave his sister out of his 
es becaiea she is “only a girl,” or the sister who 
nie not invite her brother to join her own intimates 
because he is “so awkward and horrid,” would do well 
to sit down and consider the beauty of the relations 
between children of the ag ee as it has existed 
among certain noble souls. rge Eliot has written : 
*« And were another childhood world my share, 
1 would be born a little sister there.” 


And doubtless many a woman who has learned the 
delights of that relation could echo the wish. 

The idol and hero of Caroline Herschel), the famous 
astronomer, was hor brother William, who took her 
from a dall, unsatisfying life, and gave her a share in 
his own pursuits. k woman of great mental ability, 
she was ready to turn her mind in any divection 
where he could be best served, and though her un- 
tiring industry gave her a high place among astro- 
nomers, she always insisted that she only “ minded 
the heavens” for her brother. ‘ 

“TI am nothing,” she wrote, “I have done nothing. 
All I au, all I know, I owe to my brother. Iam only 
a tool which he has shaped to his use; a well-trained 
puppy-dog would have done as much.” ae 

nan intimacy os close and beautiful as this lived 
Charles and Mary Lamb, the brother sacrificing for his 
insanity-tainted sister the ease of his life, and his 
rospects of happy marriage. His first poems were 
U dinates to his “Lest friend and sister,” and his daily 
life was full of constant and loving service to her. So 
dependent was she upon him that one day, when that 
thought occurred to him, he said, in his blunt fashion, 
which covered a dcep well of tenderness : 

“You must die first, Mary.” 

“Yes,” she answered, with her little quiet nod and 
sweet smile, “I must die first, Charles.” 

Yet she survived in loneliness for thirteen years after 
he had left her. 

It was Harriet Martineau’s elder brother who first 
encouraged her to adopt literature as a profession. One 
day he read aloud to her and commended extracts from 
an anonymous article which she had written. 

“T never could baffle anybody!” she exclaimed, 
finally. “The truth is, that paper is mine.” 

Her brother laid his hand on her shoulder, and said 
kindly : 

* Now, dear, leave it to other women to make shirts 
ond darn stockings ; and do you devote yourself to 


rs 

Had he thrown cold water on her aspirations the 
world might have been the loser. 

Dorothy Wordsworth renounced ali thought of mar- 
rjage and the cultivation of her own poetic gifts for 
the sake of devoting herself entirely to her brother, 
the poet. Before anyone else had thought of it she 
recognised his genius, and she was always his inspirer 


and critic. 
a ee 


“Wuat's in a name?” Ah, William, you don’t know 
everything, that’s certain. Salt can be bought for a 
halfpenny a pound, but call it chloride of sodium, and 
the chemists will mulct you to the tune of sixpence for 
one poor ounce. 

a 


Ong of those big boxes which contain one hundred 
Manillas was at the end of a week found by its 
owner to be empty, all but a dozen ; and so he thought 
it quite time to ring for his valet, and say : 

“Thomas, I think we are smoking more than is good 
for our health.” 

a 


Aw aged veteran who had fought at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, and who resided in a village in Scotland, 
was one day visited by the master of an adjacent 

rammar-school in company with several of his pupils. 

he master, after having narrated to his scholars the 
events which led u p to the campaign, closely questioned 
the old soldier regarding his share in these great 
conflicts. 
turning to go, when the ancient warrior remarked : 

“Oh, but there is anither thing that I mind!” 

“Indeed—what is that?” asked the dominie, 
expecting to hear an additional reminiscence. 

“I weel mind that I was jist as thirsty a’ the time o’ 
the battle as I am the noo!” 

The schoolmaster took the hint. 

——f-—__. 

“WHERE are you going 1” asked Jones of Bob Slyck, 
as they met near the station on Thursday. 

“Tam going off for a day or s0,” reqiied Bob, who 
was carrying @ bag. 

“What's up?” 

oe Mothing, except to-morrow is my birthday, and 
the young lady to whom I am engaged is going to call 
at the house to congratulate me, and make me some 

n't care to be there when she calls.” 

“T don’t understand you, Slyck. If I was engaged 
to a young lady, and she was going to call and see me 
on my birthday, | should be the happiest man in town.” 

“Yes, but two others are going to call also; all 
three of them propose to call on me, if I am there, 
don’t you understand 1” and he hurried into the station 
to catch the three-o’clock train 


He then thanked the veteran, and was: 


Weex expixe 
Aus, 8, 1891. 


THE LOST VILLAIN. 


-_ 


Aw the universal grayness that has settled mistily 
down u British fiction, amid the delivate drab- 
colou oT and half-lights which require, we are 
told, so fine a skill in handling, the old-fashioned reader 
misses, now and then, the vivid colouring of his yauth. 
lie misses the slow unfolding of quite impossible plots, 
the thrilling incidents that were wont pleasantly to 
arouse his apprehension, and, most of all, a character 
once dee essential to every novel—the villain. 
Rewember what we owe to him in the past. Think 
haw eae he has become to every rightly-constituted 
min 

And now we are told, soberly and coldly, by the thin- 
blooded novelists of the day, that his absence is one of 
the crowning triumphs of modern genius, that we have 
all grown too discriminating to tolerate in fiction a 
character whom we fee! does not exist in life. Man, 
we are reminded, is complex, subtle, unfathomabl 
made up of good and evil so dexterously intermingled 
that no one element predominates coarsely over the 
rest. He is to be studied warily and with misgivin 
a classified with brutal] ease into the virtuous ad 


It is useless to explain to these analysts that the 
pleasure we take in meeting a character in a book does 
not always depend on our having known him in the 
family circle, or encountered him in our morning 
paper ; though, judged even by this stringent law, the 
villain hole hie own. Accept Balzac’s rule, and ex- 
clude from fiction not only alt which might not really 
happen, but all which has not really happened in truth, 
and we would still have studies enough in total 
depravity to darken all the novels in Christendom. I 
have before me now two newspaper cuttings, briefly 
narrating two recent crimes, which display in one case 
an ingenuity and in the other a stolidity, of wicked- 
ness unparalleled in the regions of romance. 

‘The first instance is an account of a young Cuban 
who revenged himself on a successful rival by mixing 
the dried virus from a small-pox patient with some 
tobacco, which he proffered him for cigarettes ; the 
result being the death not of the victim only, but of 
his entire household. The other is the history of a 
poor German employed in a remote part of England 
at farm-work, who, seeing his mistress attacked 
by a rabid dog, went bravely to her rescue and 
throttled the animal, after having been bitten several 
times in the hands. His employer ascertained 
that the was really mad, and that hydrophobia 
might possibly ensue, and then promptly and coolly 
epee pat a doors wi man 7c had saved is a 

one, friendless, penniless, unable even to speak a wo 
of English, the young fellow was carried to an alms- 
house, there to have his wounds dressed, and to take 
his chance of recovery. 

Now, surely, in these two short records we have the 
extreme expression of two opposite types of cruelty, 
the cruelty of malice and of selfishness. 

Not long ago I chanced to rend a story which 
actually da to have a villain for.a hero, and I 
promised myself much pleasure from so original and 
venturesome @ stay: But how did the authoress treat 
her own creation? Inu the first place, when rescued 
from a truly feminine haze of hints, anc dark whispers, 
and unsubstantiated inuendoes, the hapless man - is 
pe guilty of but three offences ; he takes opium, 

e ejects his tenants, and he tries, not -very success- 
fully, to mesmerize his wife. Now, opium-eating is a 
vice the punishment for which is borne by the offender, 
and which merits as much pity as contempt; rack- 
renting is an unpardonable but not at all a thrilling 
misdemeanour ; and in these days of physical research, 
there are many excellent men who would not shrink 
from making hypnotic experiments on their grand- 
mothers. 

In consequence, however, of such feeble atrocities, the 
hero-villain is subjected to a species of outlawry at the 
hands ofall the good people in the book. His virtuous 
cousin makes open and highly honourable love to his 
virtuous wife, who responds with hearty alacrity. His 
virtuous cousin’s still more virtuous brother comes 
within an ace of murdering him in cold'blood, through 
motives of the purest philanthropy. Finally, one of 
these virtuous young men lete loose on him his family 
ghost, deliberately unsealing the spectral abiding- 
place ; and while the virtuous wife clings round the 
virtuous cousin’s neck and forbids him tenderly to go 
to the rescue, the accomodating spirit—who seems to 
have no sort of ley eity to the connection—slays the 
villain at his own doorstep, and leaves the coast free 
‘for a second marriage service. 

There is something repellant in this shameless 
persecution—in three persons and a hobgoblin con- 
ens against one poor man. Our sentiment is 

iverted from its proper channel, our emotions are 
manifestly incorrect. 

“How are you to get up the sympathies of the 
audience in a legitimate manner,” asks Mr. Vincent 
Crummels, in Dickens’ Nichotas NIcKuepy, “ if 
there isn't o little man contending agatnst a big 
one ?—unless there's at least five to one, and we 
haven't hands at for that business in our com- 
outta What would the noble-hearted Mr. Cruronels 


ave thought of reversing this natural order of things, 
wand declaring victory for the multitude ? pao 


Most fish can utter audible noises. 


Matra is the most densely-populated island in the 
world. 


TwENTY million acres of land in the United States 
are held by foreigners. 


France has more than a quarter of 4 million carrier 
pigeons trained for use in time of war. 


Iv a coat of paint were applied to the skin of a 
human being, death would ensue in five hours. 


Hargow has a record which no other public school 
can boast, in that it has produced five Prime Ministers 
during the present century. 


WHEN wolves croas a river they follow one another 
directly in a line, the second holding the tail of the 
first in its mouth, the third, that of the second, and so 
on with the rest. ’ 

Tare is in Munich an hospital which is maintained 
without any contributions save those of pen nibs. The 
steel nibs are manufactured into razors, kuives, and 
watch springs, at a considerable protit. 


THRE is a queer connection between herrings and 
marriages in Scotland. It is always after a good 
fishing season, and when the fisherlads have plenty of 
moncy, that the lasses make their best “ catchea.” 


THERE are 638 authorised guide: in the Alps; 104 
of them have taken a regular course of instruction in 
their profession and have received diplomas ; thirty- 
five of them are between sixty and seventy years of 
ago, and six are over seventy. f 


It is well to be a dentist in some parts of India, 
particularly in Hyderabad. A gentleman of that 
profession was called in to attend upon the Nizam the 
other day, and for drawing a couple of his Highness’s 
molars received the handsome fce of 8,000 Government 
rupees. 

A MAN in Australia had a new and brilliant idea not 
Jong ago in regard to the interpretation of the clause 
in his marriage vows, “till death us do part.” His 
wife died, luckily for her, as the following facts 
demonstrate, and since he was bound only till death to 
his wife, the husband refused to pay her funeral 
expenses, The court promptly decided that a 
husband’s duties only cease when the undertaker’s bills 
are paid. ; 

Tog Cockney oF THE VEGETABLE WoRLD.—There is 
one tree which has proved itself to be the Cockncy of 
the vegetable world, as it thrives in London as well as, 
if not even better than, anywhere else. Other trees 
are suffocated by the particles of solid grime and the 
coal-tar vapours that are so liberally diffused in the 
Londan atmosphere. The plane survives this by the 
continual pecling of its bark. This ing is visible 
to everybody in passing, by the pa 


es of new green. 

cuticle on the trunk and icasieliea: and the old bark 
: ‘| what is being done all over thé’ whole Turkish oes 

le to 


‘ lyimg at the foot of the tree. 


. Tos Usz.or Tatooma.—In Samoa, when a woman is 

married, several tatoo marks are inflicted upon her, 
and both in Fiji and Samoa the birth of each child is 
. Tegistered by a tatoo mark on the mother’s hand. 

When you see a woman with her hand covered with 
these marks you may be sure she has contributed 
largely to the population of -her country. It- would 
have warmed the heart of Bonaparte to see a venerable 
. old lady who lives on Vanua Levu. Her hand is black 
with tatoo marks. I was bidding her “Good-bye” one 
day. “I veca’t” I asked, as I held her hands. “Rua- 
saga-vuly ka lima (25),” she answered, proudly. In the 
Society Islands (Tahiti) tatooing is carried on to an 
amazing extent. Serious crimes are published by the 
infliction of a mark upon the forehead, which, of course, 
it is impossible to sonceal or efface. No felon’s mark 
was ever s0 terrible in its punishing effects as this. 
The bearer of it is shunned by everyone, the “brand 
of Cain” is literally upon his brow, and the only 
peaceful retreat left to him is the grave. 


A Roman Botcer’s Sxor.—Although photography 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans, we never- 
theless get strikingly distinct views of the life that 
was led in their early times. One of these glimpses is 

iven in the following :—The Museum of Antiquities at 

readen has come into possession of an interesting 
marble relief from Rome, which represents an ancient 
butcher's shop, of oblong shape, and divided by a pillar 
into two unequal parts. In the greater stands the 
butcher, with a high chopping-block, resting on three 
substantial legs, before him, while behind him hangs 
the steelyard and a cleaver, he himself being oceupied 
in dividing u rib of meat with another cleaver. On 
the wall above him, just as with us, is a row of hooks 
near to each other, on which hang pieces of meat 
ready dressed ; a rib and a leg of meat, a pork joint ; 
also lungs and liver, and, last of all, the favourite 
boar’s head. On the left, in the smaller division of the 
sor, the wife of the butcher sits in an easy chair, 
with an account-book on her knees, engaged in 
assisting the business of her Husband by acting as 
- book-keeper. Her head-dress points to the time of the 
Antonines. : . 
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Or every million people, eight hundred are blind. 
Mxcuawnics head the list of inventors, then come 
men. 


Three times as many herrings are consumed as any 
other kind of fish. 


Tus value of the Vatican and its treasures in money 
would exceed £30,000,000. 


THE speed of our fastest ocean steamers is now 
greater than that of express trains on Italian rail- 


ways, ~ 
Recent investigation has shown that people of 
Great Britain swallow over 5,500,000 pills daily, or one 


pill a week for every person in the population. 


A RECENT survey has established the number of 
glaciers in the Alps at 1,155, of which 249 have a length 
of more than four and three-quarter wiles ; the French 
Alpe contain 144 glaciers ; those of Italy, 78 ; Switzer- 
land, 471 ; and Austria, 462. 


REVEREND TRaDESMEN.—In olden times it was not 
at all an uncommon thing for the clergy, who were 
very badly paid, to eke out a Jiving by trade or 
The Abbot of St. Albans, in the time of Henry III, 
might be seen behind "lite stall selling Yarmouth 
bloaters, and those who wished to obtain foreign goods 
cheaply in the time of Henry. VI., had but to apply to 
a couple of [celand bishops, wlio had received a licence 
from the king for smuggling. 


Wuo Buys troem Atu{!—There is: scarcely any 
article of domestic utility concerning which persons 
will not be surprised when they are informed as to the 
extent of its use. The number of corkscrews is a 
case in point, the figures of which may appear 
decidedly antagonistic to the total abstinence cause. 
One firm made, in one year, 150,000,000 corkscrews 
froin a curious automatic machine, which discharged 
a finished corkscrew in about thirty seconds. These 
corkscrews, however, are made ina great variety of 
forne ou purpose to meet the different tastes and uses 
of various persons and nations; one of the most 
peculiar of them being the left-handed corkecrew, of 
which the first one was made for a left-handed bar- 
keeper, and they are now kept constantly in stock. 


PoticeMEN wn Turkgy.—The Turkish police service 
is modelled on that of Paris. The Sultan has a vast 
spy system, and one never knows who is hearing and 
reporting his words. These spies in times past ucted 
somewhat as blackmuilers, and people were liable to 
arrest on any grounds whatever. re is at present 
a chief of the secret service, and the system is tho- 
roughly organised. The greatest precautions are taken 
to find out what every man in Turkey is doing. A 
foreigner cannot move through the country without a 
Turkish passport, and this port must state just 
where he is going. It must be examined and revised 
when he enters the town and when he goes away from 
it; and before leaving another country to come to 
Turkey the foreigner must not only have a passport 
from his goverment, but that passport must be passed 
by the Turkish tative in the country from 
which he saifs. he Sultan’s officials know just 


and the man whose passport is not correct is liab 
a fine. 

. Tue Premier Cycie Company, Limirep.—The oycli 
readers of Pearson's Weekly are well acquainted wi 
the names of Hillman, Herbert, & Cooper, who have been 
so long associated with the manufacture of the cele- 
brated Petar Cycles. Their business has recently been 
turned into a Limited Liability Company on a public 


basis, under the above title. The capital consists of 
£210,000, made up of 26,000 6 per cent. Preference 
shares, of £5 each, and 20,000 Ordinary £5 shares. 


There is no doubt the prospects of the new company 
are very rosey, as evidenced by the fact that after 
providing for interest at the rate of 6 cent. on the 

reference and 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
taking the last year’s profits as a basis, there would be 
a surplus of £10,690 available for administration 
expenses and reserve funds. There are no “Guinea 
Pigs” on the Board. The previous Chairman, Mr 
Alexander Rotherham, who is a well-known Coventry 
business man, will continue to act in the same capacity, 
and the original partners will also remain on the 
directorate, and will afford to the new company the 
benefit of their great personal experience. The other 
directors are both well known business men in the 
Midlands. The same managerial staff will remain, and 
as we understand they have all acquired a share 
interest in the new company, they are likely to make 
energetic efforts to maintain, and improve on, the 
results of former years. The prospectus states that 
the works at Coventry, which are freehold, cover an 
area of three acres, and provide employment for over 
500 yea ad ee As a matter of fact, we understand 
that at the busiest period of this season considerably 


over 600 were at work there. There are also works 


at Nuremberg for the production of cycles for the 
Gerwan, Austrian, Russian, and Eastern ee 
markets. The Stock Exchange quotation will be 
applied for, and it is extremely probable that the 
ee will very shortly be at a considerable premium. 
Apropos of.this, it is worth while noticing that the 
Rudge Cyc® Company’s £5 sharcs at present stand at 
£12 10a, i 


‘when he takes a wife, a business name when cafod 


A aicecayun’s hod holds twenty bricks, 
A moprRars wind blows seven miles an hour. 


Ong man in twenty meets with an accident. x 
Ovr of one hundred lives insured in Tiere 
five are women's 


A Pounp of phos is suffici 
million cnhdlica ppotye ae geiicient to os Mess 


25,000,000 squirrel. killed ! 
forthe rrels are killed annually in Russia 

Evxgy square mile of the 
fish of various kinds. 


THE catacombs of Paris contain the remains ef 
about 3,000,000 human beings. 


Ir is estimated that there are 13,000 different kinds 
of postage stamps in the world. 

Tua Archbishop of Canterbury is m of ene 
hundred and ninety-one Lvings, the Pines of Wales 
of twenty-one. 


THEREis no country like France for starting journals; 
eas | 1889 no fewer than 950 new newspupers ‘were 
brought out thore, of which not one remains in life 
Any of our readers who are fond of practical jokin 
in o mild and harmless form, can obtsth some material 
out of which they will probably Pi @ good deal of fun - 
by sending a post-card to this office. 

A Quaint Weppinc Girr.—In the cheese regions 
of Switzerland a custom formerly prevailed for the 
friends of a bride and bridegroom to join in. the 
presentation on their wedding-day of an elaborate 
cheese. This cheese was used as a family register and 
heirloom, on which the births, marriages, and deaths 
oe ariel Some of theso old cheeses date back 

A Sorprer’s Kit.—Besides rifle, kna k, waist- 
belt, gniters, great coat, and ahako, the soldier receives 
a serge tunic (renewed every year), a cloth tunic (evéry 
two years), one pair of cloth trousers (with an extra 
pair alternate year) two pairs of boets,-a of 
worsted gloves, Glengarry cap,comb, razor. and P sone 
brush, knife, fork, spoon, brass-button stick, polishing 
brush for badges, box of blacking, two boot-b , 
clothes-brush, sEcome, Hpccamteenh h canvas- 
Bible and prayer-book, bound up with Hymns Andéent- 
and Nodern. 


sea contains 120,000,000 


A pieasinc Lancuace.—In the Chinese 
there are sixty characters and meanings to the 
Ling, seventy to Bing, and seventy-five to : 
Chinese child re @ pet io grteats 1 
given it soon after its birt! n the bey has 
school-name when he goes to school, a mmastech anti 


into business, an official name if he takes an 
a death name to be put on his tom e andl to go 
into history. The Chinese prefix “Ah ” is an 
diminutive, equivalent to oth-my, 
in the English language. : 
Destructive Krssina.--Cicero speaks of a bronse 
statue of Hercules which had the featies worn aw. 
by the frequent osculations of the devout. "Boverel 
instances of the same kind have occurred in modern 
times. The face of a figure of the Saviour, among the 
bronze bas-relief which adorn the Casa Sante. at 
Loretto, has in this way been quite kissed away. The 
foot of the famous statue of St. Peter, in tho Vatican, 
has also lost much of its metal by the continual ats 
vi : i 


m-my, John-ny, 


cation of the lips and fo otaries ; . it. 
has been found pote protect the foot of: 

statue of the Saviour by Michael Angelé from sistilar 
injury by a brass buskin. 


MEMORY STRENGTHENERS.— Many writers have held 
that diet has not had a little to a5 .with rendering the 
memory retentive. Sir Benjamin Brodie was of this 
opinion. Magliabechi, the learned librarian, took tregele. 
at certain times, and lived upon the plainest feod to. 
strengthen his memory ; and the great Bacon declared, 
in his “ Natural History,” thabthe same object might.be 
attained by partaking of the brains of hares me i hens 
in wine. But perbaps the strangest directions for 
improving the memory were given by Grataroli, a. 
learned physician of.the sixteenth centur » who wrote- 
a Latin treatise, called “ Memory’s Castle,” In which he 
gare numberless recipes against forgetfulnesa “A 

azel-nutful of the mole’s fat, caleined human hair, 
cumin, and bear’s-grease will,” says the sapient author, 
“be found greatly comforting to the memory.” 


YET ANOTHER TEN £3 3s. SILVER 
TEA-SERS. 


£63 ALREADY IN PRIZES. 


Next..week we shall announce the result of the An Com- 
Paton on the words DALU-KoLA 18 TaMIL FUR TENDER Lear 
Fropetetors of Dalu-Kola Tea empower us to offer Ten more 
Tea-Seta for the ten piost cal suggestine as to the best methods 
of getting their article widely knowu. There witl also be av arded fifty 111, 
ete of as. tea as CONSCLATION PRIZES, Like this paper, Dale-Kols 

‘ea seems to be thoroughly appreciated when it je known, but the dis- 
aly of getting 1¢ introduced, owing to the small profit, is simply fn- 


Competitions, which must be written en one side of the FO! 
must not one bundred words ja length. Each Lsigeadhen 
acoompanied by a label cnt froma “Kola Tea Packet. ¥y Bumber 
may be sent by the same individual eo long as this reguiation.fe observed. 
The liste wil) remain open unti firet post on Monday, September 7th, 


Dt ne ee eee 
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ESS 

i oe (rig the lar teacher 
ttn ae being oak & great Pombet of ques- 
tions the other morning, as to whether he had bad 


i ards serious matters ? 
"Yen he euclaise “that onee I had at Bedford 
last winter, for instance.” 


t 
“ Well, you sve, an old white-haired fellow from Bed- 
ford came here one day, and, after inquiring about my 
Serms and ell that, he engaged me for a month, to go 
down to his place and act as a ‘chacker out ——. 


"Oh, nothing of the 
Gianne-ar bean married three times, and had 
accumulated twelve daughters.” 

oll thi % it? And the worst of it was 
“Bingalar thing, wasn r é 
that as several oh thaw wore twins, the girls ranged in 

from fifteen to twenty-two ; as a matter of course, 
therefore, they all bad sweethearts at the same 
tiwe.” 

“Tey fa : i M1 d, except two or three 

1e one apiece all round, ex 
who sai Aes terrible Hirts, and had each three or four 
fellows on a string. It wns a pretty big basket of 
s, take the wuole establishment in.” 

“So [ should imagine!” __ 

“The old gentleman explained that he was almost 
eraxy in consequence ; at tirst he tried to make things 
ran smoothly by building out an additional parloar, 
aad arranging all kinds of alcoves and nooks ronad the 

ises ; but it wouldn't work with, say, thirty-five to 
ey lovesick men and maidens reciting poetry, 
quarreliiag and making it up all over the house; he 
was not always in the best of good tempers—” 

“T should think not.” 

“Why, be snid the noiso of kisses alone could be 
beard distinctly through the wall, and shook the plas- 
tering dewn occasionally. Suuday night was the worst 
@ all; a Socialist. mass niceting was 3 damb asylum 

~d to it.” 

ba didn’t the old fellow camp out §* 

“Well, he tried almost everything, but what bothered 
him most was the difficulty m getting the young men 
tego home at night in decent time. Why, he ased to 
pond down at his club am twelve 5 pares ech at 

i on purpose to give the agony o ing a chance 
px nea g 5 oten nies he'd etal over two or three 

sitting on the ataira, or somewhere; and it 
wis him til] all hours in the morning to regu- 

“So he wanted you as a sort of assistant, eh?” 

‘* Precisely,” said the boxer, “to assist in putting the 
fellows put. Y made good terms with old Glummer, 
aad went down next day. It was about eight o'clock 
im the evening when we got to Bedford, and the streets 
were full ef young men, all going in the same direc- 
tion. ‘All we've got to do is to follow the crowd, 
said Glummer, dolefully ; ‘they're all on the way to 


any houre. 
Did you have mach trouble?” 
“Trowsle? Ishould say so! You see, old Gtunmer 
waited till eloven o'clock, and then an business by 
tering off the gas. The mass meeting on the first 
fleor ‘didn't mind that so much as he supposed they 
would. After that tho old gentleman blew the danger- 
wenal three times, lighted « bull’s-eye lantern, and 
me to take off my coat. Then we began throw- 
ing. out the stragglers. Now and then I'd come across 
stowaway under tlie stairs or behind the door, 
ond Td pitch him out. ‘Twas the toughest job I ever 
tackled—3 a.m. before I finished. I was so fagged 
sat I couldn't walk.” 

“ How about the next night 7” 

“Well, the next night was worse. The fellows 
tambled ia, as the saying is, and as fast as I could 
throw one out of the front door he'd slip round the 
back way. I never dropped onto that triok till the 
girls began to grow mere excited, nnd scream, ‘ Round 

in, Joe 1’ and at last I found I had been keepin 
pr aapeoli one in the sir nearly all the night. At last 
mailed up the back door, and afterwards got along 


tt Pe acheme succeeded, then ?” 

“Wot quite,” said the ex-pugilist, mournfully. “I 
got along pretty well for tho first week. Then, one 
night I ned just commenced my rounds, when [ notiocd 
a good deal of snigguring going on round me in the 
dark, and suddenly an carthquake or something strong 
seemed to pick mo up bodily, and then I felt myself 
going through a partition. I found afterwards that, 
upon hearing of the arrival of two giants of extra- 
ordinary size and strength who were coming to be 
exhibited in Bedford, the admirers of the Glummer 
girls had clubbed together and hired them to ‘exhibit’ 
oo me. You never saw such an exhibition in your 
life as I was utter the doctors had finished pasting me 

t the hospital the same night.” 

“Pretty hard lack, that!” 

“Hard luck’s no name for it,” exclaimed the affable 
sboplder-hitter, mournfully. “Why, I wasn’t tit for 
business for three months Put old Gluinmer writes 
mo that they have smal)pox in the family now, and he 
gats a little more sleop at nights” 


—— Se ne 


How Tans wrae Mavs Ove 


A Canntmat Maid and her Hottentot Blade, 
They met in a rocky defile ; 
A angie plume was his only costume, 
The lady was wrapt in a—smile. — 
Together they strolled, and his passion he told, 
n pleading and tremulous tone, 
While softly they trod on the blossom-strewn sod, 
And spooned in the twilight alone. 


Then sweetly she sigh she shyly replied, 
With er and -like mien, 
She murmured the word, when a war whoop was heard, 
= rival Ce base we toe seaee. 
savage Zulu to SLUNg drew, 
Demanding his cannikal ; . 
But the Hottentot said, with a toss of his head, 
“T'll have thy degenerate hide.” 
The Hottentot flew at the savage Zulu, 
The-Zulu he went for the Blade, . 
And Hlereely they vied in their strength and their 


pride, 
And fought for the Cannibal Maid. 
She sat on a stone with a shapely shin-bone, 
Clasped tight in her tapering arms, 
And wate the hair fly with a love-laden eye, 
While the warriors fought for her charms. 


When Serer they fought and the ringing blows 


caught, 
With parry and thrust fine to ee 
She said, with a smile, “In a very short while 
I shall have those two fellows for tea.” 
The purple blood flows from the Hottentot’s nose, 
The Zulu is struck by the Blade ; 
Then each of them sighed, and gasping—they died, 
Looking still on the Cannibal Maid. 


She made a nice stew of the savage Zulu, 
And scrambled the Hottentot’s brains ; 

"Twas a dainty ‘pay ge the cooking was throagh, 
And she dined on her Jovers’ remains. 

The savage Zulu and the Hottentot, too, 
Both sleep in a cannibal tomb— 

The three were wade one, and the story is done— 
The maiden strolled off in the gloom. 


fo 

Guiapys aNnD Haroip.—“ Do not go !” 

There is an expression of pitiful pleading in the 
dusky brown eyes of Gladys M‘Nulty as they leok up 
into those of Harold Neversink, and the lips that are 
speaking these words—soft, rosy lips, with a droop 
that makes the pretty Latah irs a wistful look, 

of grie 


are quivering in an 

They have quarrelled, these two—quarrelled as all 
lovers do, over some trife, and from good- 
natured badinage and smiling denial have gone on 
and on until cruel, a w have been spoken by 
each, and there yawns between them a horrid chasm 
into whose b black depths their love, but a little 
while ago so tender and true, has been cast. 

As paul tee woman is the first to relent. As Gladys 
sees Harol marting for the door a great wave of fear 
rolls ovor her soul, and she realises for the first time 
what separation fromthrs man means. She knows full 
well that, try as she may, she can never tear from her 
heart the imnge that her love has enshrined there, and 
that, without his love, her life will be an eternity of 
desolation. And so she stops him ashe is going. He 
turns quickly as he hears the words with which this 

apter opens. 

“Do you admit, then,” he asks, “that I am right?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “admit that apple-pie should 
not be eaten without cheese. Heaven ices I would 
admit anything—that the sun does not warm, that the 
stacs do not shine—anything to keep us from being 
parted,” and, sobbing violently, she lays her head on 
his shoulder hke a Irttle child. 

He expressed neither regret nor surprise. He only 
lifts the long his band that ea pare and, laying its 
palm inst his burning mouth, softly passes his li 
to and tro over the little fair lines in ls her history 
is written. ; 

“Look ap, my darling,” he says, presently—* look 
up and say that you have forgiven me.” 

The beautiful face is raised from his breast. Bho is 
pale, indeed, but it is with a pallor of conquering pas- 
sion, and very still, bat it is the stillness of one who, 
looking up in awful joy, sees the dawn of a superb new 
world breaking upon her. Harold leads her to a chair, 
and kneels in his beautiful glad manhood beside her. 

“May L kiss you?” he murmurs. 

She does not spenk, but the lovelight in her eyes 
makes wnaswer more eloquently than could any words. 
For a moment she closes her eyes, as one faint with 
a bliss whose keenness makes it cross the borderland 
and become pain, and so is gathered into his strenuous 
embrace. 

For one moment she lios on his heart. For one mo- 
ment the breath of her sweet sigh stirs his hair. Their 
faces are nearing ench other’s slowly, in the sweet 
luxury of o passionate delay, to make yet more 

ignant tho pleasure of their supreme meeting at 
ee when sud‘lenly Harold starts to his feet. Gladys 
springs from the chair. 

“ Heavens !” she cries ; “what is the matter?” 

Bending over her head and pressing her closely to 
him, Harold whispers, in low, strained tones; 

“T have broken my brace |” 


Wark anpina 
Ava, &, 1891. 


STwexs is masio in the hefr,” sighs thé a 
as he reaches for the paregorio bottle. ibd 
——=fs2—___—— 

A XNOETH-coUNTRY editor ing of 
Eines euye that her voice fs Gototons erase 
light, and as tender as a three-ehilling shi 


—=§o———— 


“ Myself, sir. My landlord is suing me for rent.” 
———-fe —__—_ 


In TaB Poxics Court.— What is your profession t” 
asks the magistrate of the ecoussd. 
Prisoner (with much dignity): “I am a tragio 
t” 


poe 
Magistrate: “But that’s not a profession—it’s a 
disease.” 

——— 


Turre is a Justice of the Peace in New Soath Wales, 
who will make his mark in the world some day. A 
couple of over-zealous lawyers in his Court got into an 
argument recently. One offered to bet the other 
£10 to £5 0n a point of law, and the bet was 
quickly taken. The Justiee became the stakeholder, 
and when the money was put up he promptly fined 
both lawyers for contempt of Court, and appropriated 
the stakes to pay the fines. 
—§—————_ 

Two bankrupts had a very expensive dinner at 
a restaurant, and on the presentation of the bill placed 
on the table one shilling in the pound, the amount of 
their composition with their creditora. The landlord 
renonstrated, and after n great deal of troub! ; the full 
amount was paid. On their arrival home, one brother 
remarked to the other : 

“Smith, Heaven will punish that man for his 
extortion.” 

“Jones,” replied the other, “Heaven has already 
punished him. I have six of his silver spoons in my 
coat-tail pocket.” 

—— 


Yxaks ago, in a little country theatre, I saw a local 
piece being performed, and in it a man had to take 
poison and die. He had taken the poison, tinished his 

reat speech, and fallen. Hoe guve a very realistic twist, 
Neaned to his feetagain in a second,and stoed looking the 
picture of beat The audience thought this splendid 


ane till the the saqemeneer hiss angcily : 
. hy dont you die? want to change ihe 
scene ! 

Then roars of laughter pealed forth as the dying 


wan replied : 
“How can I die on about forty blessed tacks 1” 
—_—_—_~jo-———— 

“My friend,” said a solemn-vi man, attired in 
rusty black, addressing a reepectable-looking working 
man, as he was in the act of ighting his pipe the other 
day, “have you ever done anything in your lifetime 
towards making this wicked world we live in anything 
the better for your residing in it?” 

“ Well, sir,” said tiie person addressed, without draw- 
ing the pipe from his mouth, and speaking in a some- 
what deferential tone, “1 have no wish to brag about 
my work, but I can honestly say that 1 have done a 
great deal towards the purification of this city.” 

“Oh, indeed !” exclaimed the solemn man, with a 
pl look ; “then you are a fellow-worker in the 
good cause—a tract distributor, I presume?” 

“Well, no,” responded the man, “not exactly, I'ma 
foreman scavenger.” 


PEARSON'S 
HURRICANE 
MATCH BOX, 


NO MORE AGONIZING STRUGGLES 
WITH THE LAST MATCH. 


THIS wonderfal little {nvention ts of ench phenomenal simplicity as to 
require ab- olute!y nv directions for tts use. It enables a person to cbtaia 
a light ander any atinos;-heric couditions, and toemploy a safety, wax, of 
ordinary match, instead of the wbjectionavle fuses, on the top of an 
omuibus, or in other exposed places. 

Btafisticy prove that the moat frequent cause of fires fs the throw- 
ing down of fusees, which, keskies poisoning the user while al! by 
the evolution of carbonic acid gas, spolling the flavour of the 
and vitia‘ing the a*muephere, are a great public «lau when threwn, 
still gtowiog, down arcas or un boards. These iroportant considerations 
have lod the manufacture or sate uf fusees to be prubibited in France 
and other Europvan countries, The economy by esing Safety 
Matches iu the place of Fusees is enormous, te retuil price of the latter 
being exactly twenty times that of thefurmer But the fusee cannot be 
blown out by the wind. The match generalty can. This, however, is 
Lut the cise when Pearson's Hurricane Match Bor is used. 

tn a Buriicane, Blizzard, Hail, Rain. or Snowstorm, on a Mountaia or 
a Tram~ar, simply raise wind-proof shivld upright over the inner 
case, strike the mat:l, and place it immediately in the slot, lighted end 
duwnwards. In a Simvon, or Cyclone, use two matches in the slut at once, 
and get behind a wall, not for fe sr of being unnble to get a light, but to 
prevent beiaz blown off yar legs. 

Pearcon's Hurvicane Match Boz costs aecpencs: and any fancy dealer 
or (obacconist ean obtain it frum the wholesale agents, Messrs, CAVE 
@ Easteus.ixe, Red Cross Street, London, &.C. The sole wholesale agents 
for Lancashi:e are Messra W. H. Cagrineros & Co., 55, 

Street, Manchester. 
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SOME QUEBR PATENTS. 


and the stran, 
been heard of, 
less. The useful 


dings long period of years, and when I 
a brie’ 


cessful efforts that I intend to ro 

Flying machines naturally form a class by them- 
selves, and the latest thing in this line {s an equipment 
as nearly like a bird’s as possible, with folding win 
and tail made of enormous feathers of tin and si 
But the gentleman who suggests this Ld ieee for 
airial exercise equips himself at the same time with a 
balloon big enough to ec a his weight while he 
flops along and steers with his tail feathers. And those 
would-be flyers who do not expect to avail thomsel ves 
of balloons are in no case able to devise any other 
method of elevating themselves in the atmosphere than 
by inclined fans or sails revolving. These ought to 
raise them, of course, but in practice they don’t, some- 
how. F 

One man, after he has once got up in the air by 
means of his revolving fans, expects to make his way 
in any desired direction with propellers at cach end of 
the little boat he sits in. Another thinks to utilise a 
kite of vast area, within which sails revolve, while a 
basket is suspended beneath. The kite has a tail like 
that of a tish with which to steer. Still another has 
two cylindrical balloons, between and beneath which 
hangs a boat; the latter has two large paddle-wheels, 
like those of a steamboat, and a propeller in the rear 
besides. A curiosity in its way is an air tricycle, with 

addles worked ly the feet, and a balloon to neutra- 
be gravity. 

No less curious than the devices for sailing in the 
air are those for navigating the water. For instance, 
there is a model of S Vont that is to be propelled by a 

igantic windmill nearly as big as the vessel itself. 
$ course, in a calm the windmill would not go, but 
“that difficulty is provided against by a treadmill on 
deck, which is worked by a horse when cat’s-paws are 
lacking. Another craft has a steam-engine on board 
that pumps in water through a pipe at the bow, and 
shoots it out at the stern upon a sort of water-wheel, 
which in its way is made to revolve, and forces the 
boat ahead by the action of its paddles. 

One man has thought that in the conch-shell was to 
be found the ideal shape for a propeller, and his model 
is made on the pattern of two suc shells put opening 
to opening. It has never been adopted by navigators, 
however. Tmuagine two enormous revolving cylindrical 
screws, many feet in diameter, extending below the 
water-line on each side of a contrivance for propulsion, 
the threads of the screws being designed to act upon 
the water and drive the ship onward, and you have 
this brilliant idea. 

Ono of the funniest of all the devices of this sort is 
in the shape of an enormous Mie t hanging like a 
pendulum swung back and forth, and the energy 
thus produced is utilised by an elaborate mechanical 
arrangement to run the propeller at the stern. When 
there is no wind there are no waves, necessarily ; and 
when there are no waves the ship comes toa standstill. 
But it can afford to do this now and then, inasmuch as 
the power it uses costs nothing. 

There are other contrivances for utilising the motion 
of the waves not less interesting. One is a vessel with 
its back broken in the middle, so that the waves pump 
it up and down, and thus produce power to work the 
propeller. Itis not explaincd how the people on board 
are to keep their feet under these peculiar circum- 
stances. One would think that they would be afflicted 
with a variety of sea-sickness unusually intense. A 
sceming iinprovement on this is in the form of two sepa- 
rate boats, across which u framework is stretched 
endwise. Wave motion is supposed to propel this 
also, though as a matter of fact it doesn’t. 

lerhaps the queerest thing of all in this line is tho 
model of a ship, the bow end of which, comprising 
about one-sixth of tho vessel’s entire length, is made 
to revolve by the mere progress of the craft through 
the water, and its revolution operates the propeller at 
the stern. ‘The inventor does not state how the ship 
is supposed to be started. 

Small boats to put on the feet for the purpose of 
walking upon the water are to be seen here, while the 
water tricycles and water bicycles on show have be- 
come publicly known. A surprising sort of lifeboat is 
inade of two cylindrical shells, one inside the other, 
and, no matter how often the outer shell may roll over, 
the passengers in the innor shell, which is hung like a 
pendulum, must always remain right side up. The 
great trouble about lifeboats at sea is that they are 
very apt to turn bottom upward, or get swamped in 
being launched ; but this trouble is obviated by a craft 
of thesort that has two air-tight cylinders for sides, 
and is right side up, no matter how it falls into the 
water, which automatically sets the boat into sha 
to receive its passengers and crew, the oars being ready 
fastened in their places for rowing. 


Many glass cases in the model are filled with 
i ins in sail devices ‘The most 


o minia- 
mest at an 
-fve degrees from the middie of the deck 


angle of 

towards the bow. Tho mast is equipped whb = vest 
amount of complicated frame apps eee 
dozen great sails in the shape aie ea 
um to be raised in the same wa: ro big thcoe- 
cornered sails, and a huge . The affair 
looks very much like a Chimese junk. Close by is 

coln’s patent for vessels off 


enormous size, which 
were to be built into the bull ef the oraft, and inflated 
tie emerenens Baltecee te seats of emergency to buoy 

r 

Bat these are only a few of the queer and a 
ideas expressed by the 156,000 models in the 
office. ‘I'here is an entire sewing-machine made out of 
a single strip of eopper two-thirds of an inch wide 
and six ineheslong. One end of the strip is ne 
in a long tine point, to make the needle, and the affair is 
worked very much on the sane principio as an ordin 
sewing-machine, with one thumb and forefinger. It 
will sew, too, but not conveniently enough to make it 
worth while. 3 

The beam of a plough patented many years ago is 
a gun as well, which was very convenient in the days 
when the American farmer was constantly liable to 
the attacks of Indians, because the farmer could so 
readily tuen his horses on one side and shoot with 
his agricultural instrument. Many other curiosities 
in the shape of guns there are, such as wal! -sticks 
and umbrellas, with which one can shoot if there is 
occasion. Also a rifle, the entire skeleton stock of 
which is a tube filled with hundreds of cartrid 
Untuckily it will not work fast enough to be service- 
able. Then there is arevolver that will fire big bullets 
or little ones, just as the owner may happen to think 
requisite. 

peaking of killing people reminds one of coffins. 
One sort of patent casket for preventing barial alive 
is big cnagh * to permit the late lamented, upon re- 
viving below ground, to climb out of his grave by a 
ladder left handy for that purpose, and communicating 
by a ventilator-hole with the upper world. In case he 
should not be strong enough to climb, a bell is pro- 
vided and attached to his wrist to summon assistance. 
Another coffin is so arranged that if the corpse moves 
its forehead tho lid springs open. 

Among other models at the Patent Office is one of a 
chair, the rocking of which plays an organ inside of it, 
also another cocking chair that works an automatic 
fan, and a cradle that rocks the baby to sleep while its 
niamme goes out ping. ‘There tsa remarkable rat 
trap, in tho shape of a peculiar circular sheet of tin, 
that is set upon an open barrel. To an attachment is 
hung a bait, and the minute an imprudent rodent 
touches it a spring causes the tin surface to revolve 
once, letting him drop into the barrel, and resetti 
itself imm iately, ready for the next victim. In this 
way the whole barrel can be filled with rats without a 
change of bait. 

Another curious trap is an imitation rat that has 
a piece of toasted cheese stuck on to the end of a little 
spear that projects from its nose a short distance. 

hen a real rat comes up to nibble at the cheese the 
spear jumps six inches forward and impales the 
unfortunate. Another device of domestic economy is 
applied to the common barnyard fow], and is called the 
“hen persuader.” It is simply a piece of strong wire 
shaped like a long fork without a handle, and fastened 
about the hen’s ankle with the prongs extending rear- 
ward. In this way tho fowl 1s rendered unable to 
scratch, and not beingableto move backward becausethe 
prongs of the persuader stick into the ground when she 
tries to do so, she must needs keep on going ahead all 
the time, which conduces to the finding of a greatest 
possible number of insects, and to the consequent cheap 
nutrition of the bird. 

Thero is a patent bogus cat that is made, by the 
pulling of string, to jump and startle pigeons for 
sportsmen, so that they may fly uickly, and be 
difficult to hit. Also, there is a trap to be nailed on the 
top of any ny el closes up instantaneously 
upon any bird that lights there. Rubber earthworms 
for fish-bait are curious things, and s0 is a contrivance 
that turns the servant out of bed by clockwork at the 
proper time in the morning. Specimens of cloth woven 
out of glass, spun inconceivably fine, are likewise inte- 
resting. The stuff is most beautiful for curtains, filter- 
ing the light through its substances in vari-coloured 


ays. 

ut of all the models in the Patent Office, the one 
that attracts the most attention when it is shown off 
is called the mechanical jackass. It is a device best 
described as a combination of two whistles, a tin horn 
with a reed_pipe inside it, and a double, flat, circular 
diaphram. It is worked by a sort of piston-pump, the 
handle of which is worked with one hand while the 
instrument itself is held in the other, and the mixture 
of shriek and bellow that it sends forth is too horrible 
for words to give any idea of. It was intended origi- 
nally for a fog alarm, but it appears to be chiefly in 
actual use assisting at those vile concerts which are 
sometimes pee in American rural districts in celebra- 
tion of weddings that chance to be unpopular, 


a2 : fraternity, by the name of Joan de 

Anchieta, his superior, was then an old broken 
down with exertion and austerities, and ject to 
frequent faintings. Almeida used to reb his at 


mortifying them. He looked nea his body as a 
pyc page dwelling within his doors, cating 
at his table, in his bed, was continually 


laying spares for his destruction; he, therefore 
regal t hatred, and as a matter of 
justice and _self-defen persecuted, flogged, and 
punished it in every possible way. 

For this purpose he had a choice assortment of 
scourges ; seme of whip-cord, some of some 
o earn help eg t and — of beeig e —_ 
cilcies wire for his arms, thighs, legs, one 
which fastened round the body with seven chains; 
and another, which he called his good sack, was an 
under waistcoat of the roughest hair, having on the 
inside seven crosses made of iron, the surface of which 
was covered with sharp points, like ® coarse rasp or a 
nutineg-grater. It is recorded among his other virtues 
that on his journeys he put pebbles or grains of maize 
in his shoes. 

His daily course of life was ted in conformity 
to a paper drawn up by himself, and consisted of ab- 
stinence, sometimes relieved by bread and water, and 


fly-flapping the poor beast, as he called his body, with 
scourges. pty object of his most thankful medi- 
tations was to think that, having been born in England, 


and in London, in the very seat and heart of heresy, 
he had been led to this happy way of life. 

In this extraordinary course of self-torment, Joam 
de Almeida attained the great age of ey tse ; and 
when the cilcies and scourges were taken from him, 
lest he should accelerate his death, he was observed to 
lose his st as if his constitution was thereby 


injured. Durmg his last illness the convent was’ 


crowded with who were desirous to behold the 
death of a saint. Scraps of his writings, rags of his 
garments, were sought for with the utmost eagerness ; 


and when he was bled during his last illness, every dro 
of his blood was carefully received upon cloths, whi 
were divided as relics among those who had the most 


interest in the college. 


—_—-¢——____ 

“Ts Sarah Bernhardt really so thin?” 

“Really. Why, when she smiles there isn’t room on 
her face for it, and she has to lie down and let it spread 
over on her pillow.” 

——go—__ 

A CONTEMPORARY says : “ It isa fact that the demand 
by the printers for the little letter Q is so great that 
the type-founders are doing little else but casting it. 
So many esquires have found their way into print, that 
the printers have been thrown out of their calculations, 
and the supply is not equal to the demand. If 
therefore, gentlemen happen to find themselves dubbed 
plain Mr. they will know the reason.” 

Se aa EERO Shenneneeneedl 


Ir an §, and an I, and an O, anda U, 
With an X at the end, spell Su , 
And an E, and a Y, and an Es fiz, 
Pray, what is a speller to dot. 
Then, if also an S, and an I, and a G, 
And an H, E, D, spell cide, 
There’s nothing much left for a speller to do 
But to go and commit siouxeyesighed. 


PEARSON'S SOAP. MORE PRIZES. 


£20 Already in Prizes to Purchasers. 


THE result of the competition, in which TRN SOVEREIONS were offered 
for the ten best anagrams on the words Pearson's ToILeT Soar Is THE 
BEST, will, we hope, be next week. 


We now offer Ten More Prizes of £1 each to the ten 
senders of the best anagrams on the words PEARSON’s 
To1LeT Soap 18 THE BEST that reach us by or beforo 
the last Monday in September, 


Competitors may send any number of anagrams 20 long as each one is 
accompanied by a separate coupon. They should write just their 
anagram and name and address hways on a half-sheet of note-paper, 
and send it with the coupon. parate an may be sent in 
together or separately. Coupons from circulars 
wrapper of the paper are marked ‘‘canoellec,”” and do not confer the 
right to enter the competition, for these circulars are used only as 
FOUND mack CAKB_OP BOAP, Ravelopes containing coapetiions checia 

, vi con! con) 
be marked u sour . pes petit should 
we et once of your chemist or grocer PEARSON'S SOAP. Bolo 
makers :—Messrs, HODGSON & Simpson, of Waxeacis who supply the 
trade only, paying carr on lote of Ave gross and upwards. 


quantities can be obtained by the trade from wholesale rs th . 
out the kingdom. If Es cannot get Pearson's Soap your 
chemist | OF grocer, com: with Messrs, 
Bimpson’s London — . 
Hovee, Eastcheap, E. 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS—XIV. 


Tux following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week. 


The sender, 


Me. WILLIAM BAIRD, 
7, WasHINGToN STREET, 
GLascow, 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guineas. 


THE MADEIRA OF SCOTLAND. 


Tug most popular holiday resort in Scotland is 
Rothesay, on the Clyde. And deservedly so, for 
nowhere, I feel safe in saying, can be found the same 
combination of facility of access, cheapness of living 
healthfulness of climate, and beauty and yarioty of 
scenery, combined with ample means of healthy 
amusement. 

To the intending visitor I may say that he must 
first make for Clnasae, From London, gers 
may go per steamer by east coast to the Forth, and 
thence to Glasgow by train, through tickets (return) 
being 278. in fore-cabin, 39s. in saloon. By the west 
coast the voyage is so much longer that 1 need do no 
more than mention it. Per rail, tourist tickets to 
Glasgow cost 52s. (third class), but there are many 
nine or eleven days’ excursions, when they may 
be got for 25s. (third class), or 50s. (first class). From 
Glasgow, trains and steamers leave constantly for 
Rothesay, and convey him a distance of about forty 
miles for as low a price as 1s. 6d. return fare on the 
steamers, or 28. 6d. per train and steamer. 

As Rothesay is situated on an island, part of the 
journey at least must be made by water. This is a 
pleasant feature of the visit, for the most delicate 
constitution need have no fear of mal de mer. The 
steamers are noted for their speed and beauty, and the 
view en route of sea and wountain never fails to 
excite the admiration of even the regular traveller. 

This admiration is in no wise diminished on enter- 
ing Rothesay Bay. The town scems to lie in a valley 
behind the pier and esplanade; and from this, as a 
nucleus, extends on cach side, for a mile or more, a long 
row of substantial freestone villas, faced by the 
and backed by beautiful wooded hills usveral hund 
fect high. Before reaching the pier, we have time 
to observe, on our left, the Salt-water Baths, the 
Aquarium (the finest in Scotland), the Skipper 
Plantation, and,.until recently, the Glenburn yar. 
pathic, establishment (destroyed by fire); while to 
the right, the Esplanade, the Museum, the Academy, 
and the Skeoch Wood excite admiration from their 
picturesque situation. Except during the Glasgow 
tair holidays, usually during the third week of July, 
accommodation can easily Se obtained, and that at 
price to. suit all classes of visitors. Visitors usually 
ook for private lodgings, which can be had at prices 
cheap or dear according to the locality. 

As regards climate, the fact that Rothesay is 
considered the most agreeable resort in Scotland for 
invalids, especially those afflicted with pulmonary dis- 
cases, speaks for itself. It is because of its mildness 
and equability of temperature that it has received the 
well-deserved title of “ The Madeira of Scotland.” 

The Island of Bute, on which Rothesay is situated, 
is about sixteen miles long and six broad. Rothesay is 
the only town of any size on the island. Standing on 
the esplanade, in a beautiful sca-side garden, formed at 
«cost of £5,000, the hay, surrounded as it is by high 
hills, appears to be an inland sea, some six miles long 
and three broad. On the opposite shore is the 

icturesgue ‘Toward Castle, aud, further to the right, 

foward Lighthouse. ‘To the left is Loch Striven, “the 
weather-glass of Rothesay,” and the Kyles of Bute, 
separating the northern part of the island frow 
Argyleshire. The bay is thickly studded with yachts 
and pleasure-bLoats of all kinds. Perhaps the Lest 
time to see the bay is after sunset. 
‘It's a bonnie bay at morning, 
And bonpier at the noon, 
But bonniest when the sun drujs, 
And red cumes up the moon ; 
When the mist creeps o’er the Cumbraes, 
«Ant Arran peaks are gray, 
And the great black bills like sleeping kings, 
Sit grand ruund Kothesay Bay.” 


In_the town and on the top of a small hill, called 
the Chapel Hill, commanding acharming view of town 
mad bay, is a castellated little building used as the 
Museuin of the Archwological and Physical Society, 
and containing a varied collection of very interesting 
curtositics, ‘Ihe Norman Stewart Institute, lately 
built at a cost of £14,000, and presented to the town, 
contains refreshment, reading, writing, and recreation 
rooms, to which admission is obtained for the humble 

nny. Perhaps the most interesting building of all 
isthe castle, a picturesque, moat-encireled, ivy-clad 
rain, in the centre of the town. _It-is supposed to have 
deen built in 1100, and for many years was a favourite 
voscrt of the Scottish kings, Robert 11). having died 


in the way of making footpaths through the woods. 
and he does all iu his power for the convenience an 
comfort of visitors. His own private grounds are open 
to the public, under certain restrictions, and, I need 
hardly add, a visit to them: should not on any account 
be missed. 

Within easy reach of the town are many beautiful 
and interesting walka, That to the summit of Barone 
Hill never fails to gratify those who enjoy a climb. 
The bill is over five hundred feet bight, and commands 
& magnificent view of mountain and sea, 

Bat perbups the most interesting walk of all is that 
by the Serpentine Road, which leads t some fruit 
and flower gardens to the Pleasure Grounds on the 
sumunit of the Burnt Hills, whence a most varied and 
picturesque prospect is to be had. 

If the tourist should prefer a change, Rothesay 
forms an excellent centre from which most delightful 
trips may be made to such places as Inverary, Arro- 
char (for Loch Lomond), and Arran. The fares are of 
extraordinary cheapness, and the means of transport 
are vessels, which for beauty, comfort, and speed, have 
earned a world-wide reputation. 

Much more I could write on points of interest to the 
geologist, the botanist, and the antiquary, but I think 

have said enough to prove that as a Hotipay Haunt 
Rothesay deserves its reputation. 


HouipayY Haunts have been published as follows :--N0O. 1. A NORMAN 
Fisuee VILLAGE (HONFLEUR) No. % THB GEM OF THE InisH BRA 
Isump or Max) No. 8 A TRAMP TEROVGH WaePPHALIA AND 
HURINGIA, No. 4. A CURNISH Fisus#R VILLAGE (LOOR) No. 6. Two 
Baltuns IN Brittany. No. &@ A VILLAGE ON THS DsvON Coast 
(LYNMOUTH). No. 7. JERSEY. No. & A MInLATURS SWITRERLAND AT HOMB 
(NIDUERDALE, YORKS). No.9. To NiaGaka AND BACK Is £1 DaYs FOR 
£21. No. 10. THE QUEEN UP TLE HEBRIDES es). No. 11. THE 
ARDENNES. NO. 12. KILREE (A VILLAGE ON THE ATLANTIC). No. 13 
BEAUTIFUL NORWAY. 


Se 


Op Mr. Bentley (reading the r): “T see that 
in a recent storin at sea a ae tooled with passengers 
went ashore.” * 

Old Mrs. Bentley (placidly): “ How fortunate ! I can 
imagine how glad those passengers must have been to 
get on dry land.” 

ae fe 

Somesopy says that our passions are older than our 
reason, because ayes are born with us, but reason 
doesn't follow till a long time after. This is a slander 
upon all babies. When a baby is spanked, doesn’t he 
ery? Yes. And hasn’t he got reason? Yes—and a 
mighty good reason, too. 

a 


| A DoG on a warm summer day Jay down in the 
shade, and soon fell asleep. He was awakened by the 

| nol of a Luge bull approaching his shady resting- 

| place. 

| “Get up, said the bull, “and let me lie down 


re. 

“No,” replied the dog, “you have no right to the 
| place ; I was here first.’ 
| “Well,” said the bull, looking innocently at the dog, 
Lut with a ferocious twinkle in his left eye which made 
the dog’s spinal column run cold and his lower jaw 
give way, “let’s toss up for it.” 

“Thank you said the dog, politely, “I never 
gamble,” and he walked away. 

Moral: Discretion is the better part of valour. 


NOTICE. 


WBE wish our readers to contribute the articles under the heading 
HoLipay Haunts. They must be nut less than 1,000 words (or @ columao 
of the paper) iu length, aul we shall pay Two Guineas for the best to 
land every week, puollshing it with the author’s pame and address. 
Corppetitions should bs marke.‘ Holiday ” on the envelopes. 

The urticles must of course bo origiua', and the actual experiences of 
Heng eag ers ee trips. Ril ge {ano reason why anybody should 
not try for the prize, fur we sha!l not atudy li le so m 
good matter. ali anes 

We aball cach week award the prize to the competition which seems 
tome at ne peueray turned and utility, It would be well for com- 

etitors to give what infurmation they c 
Pe carat inlined Gay pais Y can regardlug the cost of the 

We do uot undcrtake any responsibility with rogard to the safe retarn 
of uusuitable MS4., though every care will be taken to send back thoae 
with which stamped envelopes ire enclused. The rest will be destroyed. 


Werx Enpivo 
Ava. & 1891. 


CHARMING ! 


Tue ladies in Spain gild their teeth, and those of the 
Indies paint them red 3 the blackest teetl are esteemed 
the most beautiful in Qrat, and in soine parts of 
America. In Greenland the women colour their faces 
with blue and yellow. However fresh the complexion 
of a Muscovite may be, she would think herself very 
ugly if she was not pl over with paint. ‘rhe 
Chinese mast have their feet as diminutive as the she- 
goats, and to render them thus, their youth is passed 
in tortures. 

In ancient Persia, an aquiline nose was often thought 
worthy of the crown ; and if there was any competi- 
tion between two princes, the people generally went 
by this criterion of majesty. In some countries the 
mothers break the noses of their children, and in others 
press the head between two boards, that it may become 
square. The Indian benuly is thickly smeared with 
bear's fat, and the female Hottentot roceives from the 
hand of her lover, not silks or wreaths of flowers, but 
the warm entrails of animals newly slain, to dress 
herself with the enviable ornaments, 

In China, small eyes are liked, and the girls are con- 
tinually plucking their eyebrows, that they may be 
small and long. The Turkish women dip a gold brush 
in the tincture of a black drug, which they pass over 
their eyebrows ; it is too visible by day, but looks 
shining by night ; they tinge their nails with a rose 
colour. An ornament for the nose seenis to us perfectly 
unnecessary ; the Peruvians, however, think otherwise, 
and they hang from it a weighty ring, the thickness 
of which is regulated according to the rank of their 
hésbands. The custom of boring it, as our ladies do 
their ears, is very common in several nations ; through 
the perforation are hung vurious materials, such us 
green crystals, gold, stones, a single and sometimes a 
great number of gold rings. 

The head-dress is carried in some countries to 
singular extrav ce. The Chinese fair one carries 
on her head the figure of a certain bird ; this is com- 
posed of copper or of gold, aceording to the rank of 
the perion : the wings, spread out, fall over the front 
of the head-dress, and conceal the temples: the tail, 
long and open, forms a beautiful tuft of feathers ; 
the beak covers the top of the nose; the neck is 
fastened to the body of the artificial animal by ae 
spring, that it may play the more freely and tremble 
at the slightest motion. 

The taste of the Myantses is, to our ideas, even more 
ridiculous. They on their heads a slight board, 
rather r than a foot, and about six inches broad ; 
with this they cover their hair, and seal it with wax. 
They cannot lie down or lean without keeping their 
neck very straight, and the country being very woody, 
it is not uncommon to find them with their head-dress 
ae in the trees. Whenever they comb their 
hair they pass an hour by the fire in melting the wax ; 
but this combing is only performed once or twice 


a year. 

i 
Tamer : “ Your money or your life?” 
Victim : “ Well, took here, you way shoot if you like, 
but I’m cleaned out. I have just brought my family 
from the seaside, and—” 
Thief : “ All right, old man ;I know what that 


means. Pass on 
—— 


“ Tus curtain falls as the burglars are heard sawing 
the bars, and Ethel, the heroine, rings the district 
telegraph alarm for help.” 
« What happens then i” 
“Ten years elapse, and as the curtain rises the 
telegraph boy arrives.” 

a 
MevancHoLy STRANGER: “ You are sure this poison 
will kill a man?” 

Druggist: “Yes, sir, I can guarantee it. By the 
way, ifyou are going to commit suicide, I wish you'd 
put one of our circulars in your pocket. It'll be a big 
advertisement for us when your body is found, and it 
won't do you any barm.” ; 

———EE 
Op Nurse : “ Had two hours’ rest? I can’t sce how 
that was possible with your patient requiring his 
medicine every hour.” : 
New Nurse: “You can’t ; well, it’s easy enough to 
explain.” . 

Id Nurse : ‘ What is the explanation 1” , 

New Nurse : “Oh, I doubled his dose the last time.” 
—————f$——__ 
Lavy or THE Houssg (to new page, fresh from the 
country): “Now, Adolphus, I want you to take Ponto 
out for his afternoon walk ; and, as you have not seen 
many of the sights of London, you had better g° along 
the Embankment and see Cleopatra’s Needle. You 
know it is very old—so old that Moses probably saw 
it when he led the Israelites out of Egypt.” 

Page Boy (with astonishment): “Lor, now, mum, 
to think that be should have come all this way 
round !” 


Tn the event of Competitions considered the best sent in for 
any of our prizes reaching us in duplicate, the prize will be 
‘awarded to the first to hand, : 


Weer sypnre 
Ava. 8, 1891. 
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A SHATTERED IDOL =~ 


Ir love at first sight be possible, I certainly was in 
love with her. 4 hen I ee 

It was in wy young daye, when I was visiting Paris 
for my amusoment, I had been strolling about the 
city allthe morning,and towards noon found myeelf in 
the neighbourhood of the Faubourg St. Ger when 
J caught sight of the beautiful anknown. She was 
plainly though tastefully attired, and had evidently 
been marketing, for she carried several parcels, and 


Was accompanicd by a at girl with some bundles 
of vegetables. Never, I thought, had [ beheld a being 
so beautiful. 


kor daysand days I lingered about in the hope of 
mecting her again, but without success ; and at last 
I made up my mind that [ would try to forget I had 
‘ever seen her. 

At about that time [ made the acquaintance of Af. 
Auguste Verrier. He was a person of venerable aspect, 
with long white hair and a patriarchal beard. His 
appearance did not betoken wealth, but his generally 
cultivated bearing suggested that he had seen better 
days. We tirst met in a café, to which [ occasionally 
resorted, and [ soon found from his conversation that 
he was a man of considerable education. 

After we had met some half-dozen times, [ happened 

to mention that 1 took great interest in matters poer- 
tuining to art. He then informed mo that he wis a 
yuuter by profession, and invited me to accompany 
es to his studio and inspect some of his works. I 
assented, and he conducted me to a crazy old linlf- 
timbered house, long since pulled down, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Here, having ascended to the 
topmost siorey, we entered the studio, which presented 
a@rather remarkable appearance. 

‘Thero were numbers of pictures, some with frames 
and some without, stacked against the waUs, and rows 
of dusty shelves, with books, custs, and Auman bones 
heaped upon them. [In one corner was a_ life-sized 
awodel of the Apollo Belvedere. ‘The other corner, on 
tue same side, was occupied by the artist's casol and 
canvas, hbelind which was a lay figure dressed in a 
compicte suit of armour, and grasping in its extended 
hst a truncheon, reminding me of the ghost of Haiulet’s 
father. In the remaiuing corner stood another figure, 
which was covered with a large inass of crimson 
Crapery, apparently to protect it from the dust. All 
avout the room, wherever space permitted, were piled 
fragments of uid armour, with swords, pistols, halberts, 
and other weapons in picturesquo disarray. 

After showing my several of his paintings, which 
were not, indeea, works of very high merit, Nia Verrier 
asked we if [ would take a cup of coffee? I assented, 
and he rang a small haud-bell. 

In response to the summons a young lady entered, 
hearing black coffee and cigarettes upon a tray. A 
tirill of delightful surprise ran through me as [ 
recognised in her the unknown one whose beauty 
had so profoundly impressed me on that memorable 
morning. 

{ trembled all over ; I grew hot and cold by turns, 
anil vaily cudeavoured to suppress my agitation. 
Whether M. Verrier noticed my embarrassment or 
not L cannot say. ‘To wy great gratification he intro- 
duced me. 

~ Permit me,” said he—“ Monsieur Clayton, my 
daushter, Mademoiselle Annette Verrier.” 

I vowel. and the young lady returued my obeisance, 
Wushing shghtly as she did so. Then she withdrew, 


after handing us our colfee and cigarettes. 
1 profonged ny stay inordinately, in the hope that 
Malle, Vorovser would re-appear, but she did not, and 


I tov my leave at length, resolved to use evory 
nicans for becoming better acquainted with her. 

One day [ met Ni Verrier in the café as before, and 
our conversation happened to turn upon games. I 
mentioned that 1 was fond of écarté, and asked him if 
he ever played. 

“Alas! not now, monsieur,” replied he; “for you 
ses L have to bo at work every hour of the daylight ; 
and my physician does not permit me to go out in the 
evening Cn account of my astima, so [ am obliged to 
g.ve up my game.” 

* Bub surely, monsicur,” said I, “your friends might 
play with you in your own roous 7” 

“dive no friends,” said he, “who care to spend 
their time in wmusing on old man. Ah, no, most 
}orsona can tind more lively diversions than that. No 
Matter, Lust not complain, for [ have a treasure 
indecd in the society of ny beldved daughter.” 

[hinted pretty strongly that I at least would bo only 
too happy to play with lium. 

“Well then, monsieur,” said he, “since you are so 
good as to say so, if you will name any evening that 
will be agreeakle to you, it will give me great pleasure 
to take w hand with you.” 

1 suggested the ssme evening, at any hour he 
pleased. 

* Shall we say nine o’cloek then,” snid he. “ And if 
you will do ine the honour to sup with me——” 

{ accepted gladly, and overwhelmed him with a 
profusion of thanks. What happiness! 1 should see 
Annette, should converse with her, and should be able 
to strengthen the fuvourable impression I already 
believed myself to have mace. 


+ M, .Verrier rose to leave the café, muttering in a 
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half audible tone as he did so, “I must .remember to 
cards, for Idbave not a peck ; #0 long since I 


some ¢ 
ve played. 

“Pe do not trouble yourself, monsiear,” I ex- 
claimed, for, as it happens, | have two new packs at 
y : 


He thanked me and walked out. 

The time came, and on my arrival I was ushered by 
my host into a small and barely-furnished room, where 
a table was laid for two. Our supper was very sim- 
ple; it consisted of bread, cheese, and salad, with red 
wine. Annette attended upon us, mixing our salad 
and pouring out our wine. She talked little, and when 
we had finished eating she brought cigars. ; 

I now had to submit to a disappointment for which 
T had been totally unprepared. Holding out her hand 
to me she wished me good night. She was going to 
retire for the rest of the evening. 

An interval of silence ensued. My companion did 
not invite conversation, and I was not dis to 
talk. I was thinking of Annetto. I now told myself 
that I loved her—yes, this feeling must be love. 

“Come, then, monsieur,” said Verrier, at length, 
“shall we play 1” 

I assented, and he led the way to the studio. Every- 
thing was precisely as 1 had seen it on the previous 
occasion. AM. Verrier motioned me toa chair, where [ 
sented myself facing the easel, which was covered with 
a large white wrapper. M. Verrier now removed the 
wrpper from the easel, disclosing to my view an un- 
finisued sketch, in oils, of his daughter Annette. 

I have said that he was a painter of little ability, and 
the work before me was either by another hand, or the 
subject had inspired the artist to put forth unwonted 
power. It was true to theo life. 

As I gazed at the portrait, a few incoherent expres- 
sions ot admiration broke from me. M. Verrier smiled, 
and drawing a small table towards me, placed wine 
unl glasses upon it, and took his seat facing me. 

‘The game commenced ; we played high, and I seemed 
to Jose about 300 francs in no time. I was a good 
player, but I did not pay sufficient attention to the 
cards, partly from my desire to indulge my o t 
in his humour, but chietly becthse my thoughts were. 
running” upon Annette, aud my eyes coptinually 
wandering to her portrait upon the easel. 

M. Verrier gathered up my stakes with the cool 
indifference of the veteran gamester. 

I now won a few games, and M. Verrier, for the first 
time, challenged me to bet.. I did so, and lost heavily. 
Tho artist played as if he knew every card in my 
hand—a species of knowledge that would mean every- 
thing at écarté I began to suspect that I was being 
made the victim of some trickery, tho of what 
nature U1 could not guess. The cards I had brought 
with me, and it was therefore in:possible that the backs 
could have been marked in any way. What was the 
socret of M. Verrier’s marvellous play? I resolved to 
watch him, and, if possible, find out. 

He had just dealt, and was waiting for me to examine 
my cards, before taking up his own. He was gazin; 
placidly before him through his spectacles, w { 
paused and looked him sharply and suspiciously in the 
tnce. Not a muscle of his features moved, as I slowly 
gathered up my cards, and prepared to examine them. 

His face told me nothing ; and could I expect to dis- 
cover his secret by peering into thoss immovable eyes ? 
Would not such a hope seem vain? Yet it was by such 
means that £ did discover it. 

My hand consisted of the queen, eight, and seven of 
clubs, and the knave-and nine of diamonds. In taking 
up these cards, I had scarcely made a movement of the 
atten, and yet I could see, in the spectacle ginsses of 
M. Verrier, the reilection of something in brisk motion 
behind my chair. 

Angry and suspicious, and almost forgetting for the 
moment that the man before me was the father of 
Annette, I turned sharply round, and was just in time 
to catch sight of a human hand, holding five cards 
spread fan-wiso, rapidly disappearing under the folds 
of the crimson drapery that covered the figure in the 
corner behind me. [ had seen the faces of the cards. 
They were the queen, eight, and seven of clubs, and the 
knave and king of diamonds. 

[ roughly tore off the drapery, and disclosed to view 
—not a lay figure, but the beautiful form of Mdlle. 
Annette Verrier, holding in her hand the cards which 
she had been telegraphing. 


NOW ON SALE. 


PEARSON'S PERPLEXER, 


TRY TO DO IT. 


Tuere is no concealed mechanism. Tho whole thing 
consists of a short rounded stick, from which hang a couple 
of stringy, and to each of these is attached a metal disc. 
The “ perplexing ” t of the business is to so manipulate 
the discs that one shall revolve in one direction, one in the 
other. Nothing could be more simple—once you get hold 
of tho way it is done. 

Any fancy warehouseman can get Pearson's Perplexer for 

n from the wholesale agents, Messrs. CAVE & EASTERLINO, 
Teadertas Street, London, E.C. : 


Tho Prica is only one Penny, 


the morning. ~ 


THE GLORIES OF THE ANONYMOUS. 
_A curious aiid interesting volame | night be _ of 


the gréat actions which have been pé: per. 
sons w names have not been preserved—the glories 
of the anonynious. has been careful to embalm 


before they di 

There was that Roman soldier, for instance, whose 
skeleton was found imbedded in ashes as he stood 
within his sentry-box at the gate of the buried city of 
Herculaneum. For eighteen centuries he kept his 
death-watch there, faithful to his post, and yet amid 
the fiery shower he must have felt a. premonition that 
some day his bones would testify to his brave fidelity. 
There was the Spartan, sole survivor of the three hun- 

ted, who, with a mortal wound in his breast, crawled 
wearily back to announce the brilliant defence of 
Preemouyley and then fell dead at the feet of the city’s 
rulera, 

There, again, was the patriotic peasant of the Tyrol 
who offered Lineslt ay W ptide to lead astray in the 
mountains the arm i of one of Napoleon’s marshals, and 
faced with siniles the muskets that took his life, refue- 
ing to reveal jis identity. It was enough for him to 
offer himself as a sacrifice for his country. 

The Bible is full of these instances of anonymous 
merit and fame. No mention is made of the name of 
the grateful leper who returned to give thanks after 
he was cleansed ; or the son of the‘Widow of Nain who 
wns raised from the dead, nor even of tho centurion 
whose faith healed his sick servant, though he must 
have been a nan of considerable note in Capernaum, 
where he was stationed. 1t must have been of design 
that the names are omitted, with the intention, per- 
haps, to.teach that deeds.are mightier than names. 

The world is more unseltish we think. There 
ae Recap od of soko who ee their lives to eis a 
stranger from drowning ; w. re great. pris give 
Stings of approaching doods broken bridges on rail- 
way lines, or tho su ae smoke apd devouring 
flame of a conflagration; who never for .an isstant - 
hesitate to interpose themselves between. disaster and 
its victims, and never dream of waiting to be identified 
or to give their names. Theirs is the highest’ type of 
heroism. It is comparatively easy to risk life with 
the certainty of fame and reward, but quite another 


ing todo it as a mere matter of deliberate choice 
and duty. 
i 
LLOYD'S. 


“Ratep Al at Lloyd's,” is a phrase which is common 
enough jn all countries which have large numbers of 
ships engaged in foreign trade. It means that the 
vessel has been inspected by Lloyd’s te, and is 
found to be so well built and so stannch that it is 
entitled to the lowest rate of insurance. Vessels are 
rated A2, Bl, and by other letters andsiumbers, 
according to their condition. 

Lloyd’s is an association of merchants and of men 
interested in marine insurance in Tendon. It is by far 
the best known institution of its kind in the wo: et 
even in this country the true character of the ia- 
tion and of its business is not commonly known. 

It is said that the wags receives many letters 
every year addressed to “Mr. Lloyd.” This is not 
greatl ly to be wondered at, and yet the man after whom 

Lloyd’s” was named was never known asa merchant, 
and has been dead nearly two hundred yeara. 

The institution is successor to a cofice-house which 
was kept in Lombard Street, London, by a certain Mr. 
Lloyd, at the end of the seventeeth céntary. Little 
more of the man’s history is known. The house was a 
favourite place of resort for London merchants. It is 
referred to in a poem called “The Wealthy Shop- 
keeper,” printed in 1700. The “ Shopkeeper ” says that 
he never wissed “ resorting to Lloyd's to read his 
letters and attend eaJes’ In the Tare, published 
in 1710, Richard Steele speaks of this house as the 
meeting place of business men, and the point at which 
all maritime news centred. 

In the Specrator Addison sclects Lloyd's coffee- 
house ns the place at which to lay a scene of com- 
mercial life at that period. The obscure coffee-house 
developed into an institution which has moved from 
place to place in London, until finally it has become 
settled in the building of the Royal Exchange. 

This association gets maritime news earlier than any 
individual in London. ‘To this end it has its agents in 
every partof theworld. These agents are sometimes 
merchants, sometimes consuls, but in every case, men 
who are in a position to obtain the earliest and most 
trustworthy news. This they telegraph immediately 
to “ Lloyd's.” Such intelligence as is of general interest 
appears in a daily paper, known under the name of 
Luoyp’s List, a maritime gazette that has been 
published for more than a century and a half. 


SS eee 


“ Pircu your voice in a low key,” says a writer on 
etiquette. We presume etiquette can temporarily 
dispensed with when trying to wake the children ia 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Pacs more ParricuLagLy ror Laptes, 
Isonm will bs glad to anewer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, s0 far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Nores. 


°,, greatly dislike camphor, so if put into 

Mice Y they frequent, it will drive them 
away com ly. 

° into your try 

Tf you put a Box of Lime you vil End it 
keep it both dry and sweet. (Reply to Rita.) 

° ° You will get the stains out 

Cleaning Knives. if you take a piece of raw 
Prato, dip it into brick-dust, and scour the knives. 
Reply t T.R L) 

. ° Make a stiff batter 

Baked Fruit Pudding. 6." one quart, of 
milk, two eggs, six ounces of sugar, and as much flour 
as you reqnine and into it stir half a dozen apples, 
peeled and sliced, or half a pound of cherries. Pour 
into fel gore pie dish and bake. Serve very hot with 
@ good sauce. 

. indows, Youshould use a sponge 

eee th =e ire a 
ne which will do the wor tifully without 
teariig: date streaks. Ammonia dissolved in the 
water gives a much clearer look than soap. 
Be careful that the dust is taken from the corners with 
a stick before washing. (Reply to E. E.) 

Kitchen Tables and Shelves. xo" Lees 
these very white and clean if you have this mixture 
used for scouring them with :—Half a pound of sand, 
half a pound of soft soap, quarter of a penne of lime ; 


put this on to the scrubbing brush, then wash it off 
with plenty of clean water. (Reply to G. F.) 


q Take one gallon of pure 
Red Currant Wine. iuics Uene Ey pene 


the currants on toa fine sieve; add eight. pounds of 
loaf sugar and two gallons of water. Dissolve the 
su ite rug tiy in the water before adding to the 
juice ; put it into cask and drive the bung lightly in 
so as to admit the air to help the fermentation. When 
it has done fermenting drive the bung in tightly. 
Bottle it after a year, and when it has beon three 
months in bottle it will be tit for use. (Reply to Sat.) 
A piece of lemon 
Some Uses of Lemons. will take ink out of 
white cotton or linen fabrics if rubbed on at once. It 
will also take out of porcelain, china, and clothes the 
ugly brown stain from pure Condys Fluid. Lemon 
pulp and peel will remove stains from the hands, and 
make them soft even in cold weather. A few drops of 
lemon equeezed into tea instead of milk is very 
ing. The juice of one lemon made into a cream 

with honey is excellent for a cough. 


1, This is excellent when nade from 
Fowl Jeliy. @ young chicken, and is a good way 
of using an old fow!. Take a fowl that has been nicel 
pre) and washed, and boil it steadily till the flesh 
comes off the bones. Remove the meat and bones, 
strain the liquor through a hair sieve, return it to the 
saucepan, and boil till it is reduced to less than n pint, 
skimming carefully. Salt to taste, and flavonr. 
Pour into jelly moulds, and stand it to cool. If any 
grease rises, when cold skim it carefully. In hot wea- 
ther add a little powdered gelatine to thicken. For 
invalids this is very nourishing and palatable. 


: : 5 The proportions for this 
German Milk Bread. are two poundsof flour, 


one pint of milk, three-quarters of an ounce of German 
yeast, a little salt. Let the flour stand for on hour or 
more ina warm pecs make the milk blood-hot, and 
mix the yeast with it, stirring in flour till it makes 
a sort of porridge. Cover this with a little flour, and 
stand it to rise near the fire. When it has risen well, 
and has cracks on it, work in the remainder of the 
flour and salt, till the hands become clean and free 
froin the dough. Put the dough on to a pastry board, 
strike it several times with a roller, and then work up 
into fancy shapes, put them to rise on a baking tin, 
hrush each over with egg, and bake in a sharp oven. 
‘These can be made richer by working in two eggs and 
two ounces of butter. 


aes «og A baby is very often 
Balies’ Perambulators. in his perambulator 


for several hours at a time, so it is very important to 
see that the springs are arranged to counteract the 
joltings cau by crossing roads and passing over 
stones. I often notice a child’s head rolling from side 
to side ina perambulator trying to find a resting place 
to get its sleep. Again I constantly sce a child too 
young to be sat up in a perambulator slipping down 
from the scat and just caught on the chest My the strap, 
whilc its limbs are jogged about in a terrible manner 
beneath its covertoyt We all know the discomfort of 
astiff neck caused by lying in a strained position, so 
should endeavour to make small helpless children 
comfortable. With the exercise of little thought and 
eommon sense this will easily be done, 


Sulphur is a Useful Household Remedy, 
which very few people appreciate. Taken in this way 
it is not unpleasant, and most wholesome :—Proeure a 
little flour of sulphur, and take a teaspoonful daily for 
stent a week in a little milk in the early morning, 

ting. 


Spots on Crushed Strawberry Fabric. 
Apply a of fuller’s earth and water, and when 
dry brush it off, when the stain will be absorbed. 

zine and not “ benzoline ” should have been applied 
at first. Now you will tind it ditficult to repair the 
damage. (Reply to Crusuzp STRAWBERRY.) 


ALS q when we begin 
This ts the Time of Year (oNvanta geod 


tailor-made dress to take away to the sea or country. 
For well-fitting dresses and good style I advise ny 
readers to go to Mr. Montague Smyth, 24, Monmouth 
,» Westbourne Grove, London, W., from whom 
lovely dresses are to be had from as small a sum as 
three guineas. 
a spo You will find either of 
Glazing fo Tarts. these methods for glaz- 
ing tarts, rolls, etc, effectual. With a paste brush, 
brush either of the following lightly over the paste. 
Sugar and water, milk, the write of an egg, and 
sugar after, hae of an egg and melted butter. For 
all kinds of breads the glaze is best applied after the 
bread has baked half its time. (Reply to Lucy.) 


Discoloured. and Rough Hands, After 


eeling 
potatoes and other vegetables the bans will be very 
much discoloured. Borax water will remove these 
marks quite easily. It is a good plan to have a solu- 
tion of borax always ready in a bottle, and into the 
water with which you are going to wash, pour as much 
as will soften it. If people would use this more, they 
= find it very clcausing, and it keeps the skin 
soft. 


G One is often asked how to 
Holiday Toffee. make toflee by the young 


people in their holidays, so a recipe just now is sure 
to be acceptable. Take two pounds of moist sugar, 
three-quarters of a pint of water, four ounces of butter, 
and a little lemon juice. ‘Test it by dropping into 
cold water, and when it is done it will be crisp. Before 
pouring out intoa buttered dish stand the saucepan on 
the hob till it is off the boil. Stir the toffee all the 
time, and have a good clear fire, 
1 . . Boil one quart of 
Gooseberry Meringue gooseberries till 
quite tender, with plenty of loaf sugar. Beat them up 
toa pulp, and when cold arrange in the bottom of a 
= dish. Make a custard, using yolks of eggs only. 
rrange over gooseberrics. Whip up whites of eggs 
very stifiy, and at the last moment pile up high on 
the dish as a garnish. Custard and white of egg are 
very nice when added to a compéte of fruit. Take one 
pound of sugar and a pint and a half of water ; boil 
till clear, taking off the scum carefully ; then add fruit, 


and stew till tender. 
Take some cold meat, 
Cold Meat Salad. ab Sek a ee 
cut it into neat cutlets, and arrange in a shallow pie- 
dish. Boil some good stock with one ounce of gelatine, 
a teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar, any other seasoning 
ou like, and the whites of two eggs. Whisk all till it 
ils. Then put the saucepan in o cooler place, and 
allow it to simmer o quarter of an hour. Strain 
through a thick cloth on to the cutlets. When quite 
cold cut out the cutlets, and mince up the remains of 
the aspic finely. Take a lettuce and some tomatoes 
prepared as for salad, pile in tho centre of a dish, and 
arrauine the cutlets round. Sprinkle the chopped jelly 

over all. 


‘IW, This dclicious soup, rarely 
Soup a POseille, seen in this country, is not 


only nutritious, but is a wonderful purifier of the 
blood. A couple of handfals of fresh sorrel—the 
larger the leaves and the younger the growth the 
better—are picked, washed, and drained. Put half a 

int of water into a good-sized stewpan, and when it 

ils throw in the sorrel. After it has eooked for two 
or three minutes let it go off the boil, and pour in 
a couple of pints of milk to which you have added 
two well-whisked eggs. Let this get thoroughly hot, 
but not boz/, or your soup will curdle; season with 
pepper and salt ; put a good handful of croutons into 
your tureen ; pour the soup over, and serve. 


. Now that our gardens are ga 
. Aan: 

Dried Flow Crs. and bright with flowers, heat 
people are drying some for use in the winter as table 
decorations, ctc. They are often preserved between 
shects of blotting paper, but these are apt to shrivel 
directly they are exposed to the air. Full double 
flowers, such as dahlias, poppics, cornflowers, etc., 
should not be selected for this pur but daisies, 
violas, single dahlias, etc. These should be placed in a 
box of fine sand with a layer gently sifted on the top ; 
the box should be put in a cool oven, 45° Fahr. or so. 
Keep the box closed tightly for a few dave after the 
baking process or the flowers will break. When 
arranging the flowers in the box care should be taken 
to lie them flat on the sand. 


To destroy Snails peyourganien arrange little 


with some broken pieces Snails al 
come to bran, and so can be picked up and deatrorene 


i aang Toilet Brushes and Combs. 
ou wi teas ful of powdered i 
in the water will plestniall oruaus tree Sci ma 
combs better than soda. (Reply to AMELIA) 


Put half a pound of almond oil in 
Cold Cream. @ jar with two ounces of white 
wax, and let them melt gradually on the stove, when 
nearly cold work slowly in aix ounces of rosewater, 
and pot it for use. (Reply to Eczema.) 
opy # y s . which 
To Revite Morocco Upholstering jy t 
worn but simply faded and dull, I think you will find 
Leathiden an excellent preparation. I have tried it 
myself and its reviving effects upon worn leather are 
uite wonderful. It is to bo obtained from the 
“athiden Company, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. 
(Reply to Inquisitive.) 


. G. A. U. writes:—“I 
Cleaning Jewellery. noticed the very excellent 
recipe ia gave recently for cleaning up gold 
jon ilees ay I venture to suggest that the printer 
1as left out one important word? It reads, as I re- 
member, ‘after washing the articles place them in a 
box of sawdust’; has he not Icft out the word box- 
wood? I find that boxwood sawdust gives a bright 
yellow colour to gold chains, etc., iully if ihe bse 
of sawdust with the chains be placed in a cooling oven.” 


A Savoury Cheese Pudding. el 


each of milk, grated cheese, and bread-crumbs, with 
seasoning of cayenne pepper, white ditto, dry mustard 
and salt, one egg. Put all thedry ingredients with the 
milk into a stewpan, and stir gently oyer a slow tire till 
the cheese is dissolved. Beat up the yolk of egg and add 
to the mixture. Lastly, add the white, buaten to a 
stiff froth, pour into a pie dish, add a lump of butter, 
aud fee twenty minutes in moderate oven ; serve 
quickly. 


An August Soup. Take equal quantities 


of French beans, gre 
peas, and new potatoes, a few young carrots, haff the 
quantity of other vegetables in haricot beans, some 
good stock, and chopped pursley. Soak the haricot 
beans for twenty-four hours in cold water. When 
ready to make the soup, drain the beans, cover with 
cold water, and boil for two hours. Drain and add 
the stock, boil gently for another hour or so. Prepare 
all the vocetubles and add to the stock cut small, 
Pass two tomatoes through a sieve, boil all till tender, 
and at the last moment add thie pals . Season we 
with pepper and salt. Serve with fried bread. 


. Always wash water- 
Remember these Things. cress in strong salt 


and water. Put a sprained ankle at once into hot 
water for ten minutes. If the pain is severe apply a 
bran bag dipped into hot vinegar. rush silk and 
satin wih a velvet mitten, an a apse chiles ; 
To keep lemons, hang up each with a string round it. 
——tlews white and light kid gloves by rubbing 
with cream of tartar. Uso sour milk up in cakes. 
Put borax into water with which you wash silk 
neckties, hosiery, etc. Wash silver in very hot 
water and plenty of soap. ‘Wrap stale loaves ina 
cloth, dip into hot water for half a minute, take cloth off, 
and bake a quarter of an hour ia slow oven. Ants 
are driven away from ehelves by washing them with 
camphor. phoosing meat avoid that with, 
ellow fat. Rub nickel silver with flannel soaked 
in spirits of ammonia to keep bright. oe jellies 
and jams in a dark and dry place. W stings 
and bites with a little ammonia and water. 
weed is a valuable manure for asparagus beds. 
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WHAT CAN WE. TELL 


* Tom BowLINc sends a postcard on which is written :— 


. Fxuix asks usto enlighten him as to the causes which 


Sante should be sorry if you gave up Pearson’s 


YOU? 


—We highly appreciate the ard for our 

ings which proinpted ie to 80 tely hint 
that our statement in the Birthday Number reggrd- 
the point to which the circulation of the paper 
reached in the first twelve months of its 
existence was a little highly coloured. We never 
make a statenient unless we are prepared to fully 
substantiate it. Below isa certificate of a member’ 
of the Society of Chartered Accountants, which may 
possibly pana de you loss sceptical. Owing to the large 
idsue now printed we have to go to press with this 
numberthe day after the publication of that for week 
ending August 1. So it is impossible to give the exact 
sale. to a copy, as the demand kecps up all the week 
through. Mr. Linley has inspected the actual orders 
frdm the trade, and given his certificate accordingly. 
It is quite. likely that a reprint will be required. 
Bat whether this is so or no, the figures of the first 
orders are, we hope, enough to show we were within 
the mark in saying that we were approaching the 
second hundred thousand. We have troubled our- 
selves so far in this matter because we fancy many 
people believe as you do, that tie circulation of the 


es per is not so great as is stated. Ivey argue that: 
a 


een attained 


use such swift popularity never hast 
But this is very poor 


before it never can be. 
reasoning. 

_ O78. Remeey. 
wismreaed neceor- any, 
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PEARSON'S WEB 


Maz. Atpzrt A. Fay, of 208, Derby Road, Southampton, 
yess eel have good cause to rementber your 
‘Bi y Namber,’ t 

es, tnt Ta, geacnoeed ot ibs woe 
ik , i 
Competition. I must thank you for the trouble 
you have since taken in so ee with 
the manager of the Coventry Machinists’ Compan 
that I was enabled, during a visit to London, to « 
at their ‘depot and personally choose my machine. 
Every facility was giten me to look at their large and 
splendid ack and my choica rested on a Swift ‘C,’ 
cushion-tyred, with accessories, to the value of £18. 
Having becn a cyclist for some fifteen years, I can 

roperly appreciate the splendid machine of which 
have Beane possessed, and look forward to many 
a happy hour 
* Laid out in harmless merriment’ 
on its wheels.” 

Our evil star is still in the ascendant. Once more 
we have managed to get into trouble with Scotch 
readers. But this time we are thankful to say our 
blundering has not called forth a letter like the one 
to hand t week, which made us seriously fear 
that we had brought down upon the Southron the 
wrath of the claymore-wielders, who were about to 
execute summary vengeance by sweepi those 
dwelling below the Tweed into the sea. C. M. onl 
says :—“In reply to the ge see MP Briti 
County Posscsses the Best Roads?’ your corre- 
spondent states that the roads in Scotland are in- 
differently kept. I take exception as to this fap: 
Cuithness, which espesy some of the finest 8 
in the kingdom. For cyclists they are exceptionally 

ood. Take, for instance, the road froin Lybster to 
ick, thence to Thurso, then, again, from Wick to 
John o’ Groata, and also the other two roads, from 
Wick to Thurso, by Bower and Barrock. These 
roads are of easy gradients, with a tirm surface, and 
well adapted for cycle riding.” 


wo wonder? A correspondent, who does not even 


ies, Candy ae | Have any of our rewers a taste for solving acrostica, 
: : - 


give his or her initials, is so kind as to send one, {- 


which wo here offer for solution. A gold-plated 
pencil-case shall be sent to the first twelve readers 
who tackle it correctly. The initials of the nine 
words read downwards and the finals upwards, form 
the name of an ornament to any household :— 

1. An early Christian martyr. 

2. An island in the Mediterranean. 

3. An Italian poet. - 

4. An Arctic explorer. 

5. A French reyolutionist. 

6, A celebrated Dutch pened 

7. Dickens’ most popular. feminine character. 

8. An eminent Italian historian. 

9. A city of Spain. 


Ch neha tl hele ZL | H. W.S.—Please send name and address. 


“Your /’erplerer isa fraud; it can’t be done.” {n 
reply to this statement, we can only say, in the words 
of the popular song :—Here lies Tom owling. 


have- led to the prevalent custom of men parting 
their hair on the left side. We know no 
better reason than that the brush, us the more im- 
povant implement in hair-dressing, is held inthe right 

d, with the result, that the com) has to be content 
with the left. This naturally leads to the parting of 
the hair on that side, If any reader can throw 
oe light upon this important question we hope 

ew 


eekly, for though one subscriber is not missed very 
much in so large an issue ay ours, we hate tho idea 
of losing anyone who has once really taken to the 
paper. You call our action in connecting various 
articles with it “indefensible.” We dispute that 
term, Whatever ditference can it make to you 
‘whether there is or is not a Pcarson’s Soap or 
-Cfyar? If you do not care to give anything of the 
. kind a trial you need not, There is no compulston. 
True, the notices occupy space, but very little. 
‘ There is still some reading matter in the paper. We 
- connect ourselves with these articles simply because 
we are thus enabled to give our readers the oppor- 
tunity of winning valuable prizes which could 
ay otherwise be offered. During the last few 
weeks wo have offered a total sum of just upon 
£250 in easy competitions, open to all readers. 
You may not care to avai yourself of these offers, 
but plenty of other perp do. Then, again, of course 
the various articles all help to make the name of the 
paper familiar, and thus to advertise it. We do not 

: associate this name with anything unless it has 
merit, The publicity which our adoption of an 
article affords to it, causes a demand for such quan- 
-tities that the best ible value can be given. It 
‘is scarcely worth while to occupy space with further 


remarks upon the subject. It scems to us that far; 


‘from playing a shabby trick upon readers, we are 
putting in their way rather exceptional oppor- 
_ tanities of which they can take advantage or not, 
just as they please. In doing this we rcfuse to admit 


: that we are to blame. 


CicareTre Smoker sends the following sensible 


remarks, which we recommend to the attention of the 
excellent organisation of which he is a member :— 
Your journal is extensively read by clergymen, 
many of whom have:control over YMCA. branch 
sol venture to address you on 4 subject which shoul 
be of interest to them. The Y.M.C.A. branches to 
which I have belonged have been generally well got 
up,and the reading-rooms made as comfortable as one 
could desire. But [ never found a smoking-room 
attached to any association. 1 have often wondered 
at this. The object ofthe Y.M.C.A is todraw young 
men to the rooms to keep them out of bad company 
and to accomplish this object the Association s Gal 
make their places as attractive os possible. Now-a- 
days, [ suppose, eight per cent. of young men smoke. 
Many would join the +} 1.0.A. if they knew that there 
was wu nice comfortable smoking-room attached to 
the local branch. Smoking is nut u crime, a smoker 
is not a social outcast, and the weed will scarcely 
harm the Christianity of a man,so I cannot under- 
stand why the Y.M.C.A. does not make so small o 
concession as a smoking-room to those members who 
wish to smoke. ‘ 


R. M. writes to tell us rather an interesting little 
fact in nataral history, of which he has just Leen 
made aware. He says:—“‘Some few nights ago I 
found that mice congregated in one of our kitchen 
cupboards; consequently 1 set four traps to catch 
them. Two of the ate prisons were quite success- 
ful in detaining somo of the intruders during the 
first five nights they were in service ; the remaining 
two seem uite unmindful of their duty, although 
re-baited each night, and their positions changed. 
made it my business to try ane discover the cause. 
On close exawination I found that in each of the 
unsuccessful traps there was secreted, on the side, a 
spider—of no large size—and ao single thread was 
stretched across between the entrance-and the cheese. 
Both spider and web were abolished, and on succced- 
ing occasions these traps showed as good a night's 
result as the others, when I came to balance up the 
different establishwents’ accounts in the morning.” 
—_——Presumably mice have an antipathy to 
spiders, which is not overcome.by the fact that they 
are so much their superiors in size and strength. 
After all, this is not nearly so curious as the Fear 
which the majority of able-bodied women in their 
turn have of mice. 


643, Commercial Road, Stepney ; LEOPULD ine Galas 
; Hee & 
tieeses pense ke Cetomee oni ending, : 
Entrances were so. very numerous and the standard 
reached so high that we felt there ought to have 
been ten times as many pencil-cases. to award. 
In order to give some of those. who were: not 
successful another chance, we offer Fifty Gdid-pla 
Pencil-cases to the.boys and girls under fifteen 
of age who write out best the first two verses of the 
poem on the front page. The writing must be 
certitied by a parent or teacher as the.unaided work 
of the competitor, and envelopes containing competi- 
tions must be marked WRITING. 


L. D. R.—Yes, the story called A Botp Srroxe first 
appeared in CHAMBERS JoURNAL. Messra. W. & R. 
Cuanbars drew our attention to this before you 
did, and we put them in possession of the facta, 
which were these :—A certain writer had a standing 
arrangement with us for the supply of a certain 
amount of matter weckly. Among the material from 
him which we recently published was this story. 
When we-wrote to him rding its origin he 
defended himself by saying that he “had : 
it from an obscure country paper which had 
previously copied it from “CHamBers’ JOURNAL.” 
Adaptation, is a sweetly euphonious title for bodily 
lifting witha few comparatively tfifling alteratidus, 
and this particular gentleman will not have the 
opportunity of adapting anything else for us. If 
we are victimised like this again we sliall publish the 
name and address of the swindler. It'sa bad world. 


RH. L, when sending for some of our practical-joke 


material the other day, executed. upon the address 
side of his postcard a capital miniature facsimile of 
the heading to the wrapper, with the wording round 
it. But, much as we appreciate the display of artistic 
talent, we Rope xeniewe will not follow his éxample 
extensively, the lynx-eyed Post Office officials 
were down upon the fact that there was something 
on the face of tho card besides the acldress, 
fined us a penny accordingly. 


C. F.—Thank you for your sympathetic remarks. It 


was a bother, but we never mind extra trouble if 
by exercising it we can mend matters. Thore is 
very little fear, we think, that Mr. “ Chelmer” 
will take the legal proceedings he threatens, 
though he did favour us with a lawyer's letter 
the other day. ‘The little disturbance with him 
led to one very gratifying incident in the receipt 
of the following letter from a Loudon solicitor :— 
“J have just read the correspondence between 
Clarke alias Chelmer and yourself. Should or 
proceedings be taken against you, as intimated, 
shall be very happy to assist i professionally 
should you require legal aid. I should in no case 
charge for my services, as I consider it the duty of 
all readers of your paper to uphold you whenever 
any attempt is mado to take advantage of you in an 
unfair and dishonourable manner.” 


We find the space at disposal in this paye for answering 
queries insufficient, and will therefore gladly reply by post 
to those reacters who cure tu enclose stumped envelopes with 
their letters of cayuiry. All general enquiries will be 
answered, Legal and medical udvice we cannot geve. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Peargon’s Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the l’ostal Union, as 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


8. d. 
One Year...... bee seise 8 8B 
Half Year ........ asesses 44 
Three Monthis...........6 9) 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny acopy. 
Ones: Temple eres Teno ee a 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“Yomoursome, Lonpon.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 34. each 
SOLR AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne, 


—— 


Printed for tho Proprietors, and publisiei by tuen af Temple 
PChambers, E KG 
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Am OBACT 


For basiness men easily taken. 
Will not interfere with daily duties. 
‘Will cure an ordinary Cold in a few hours. 
Yor Hovsewives a valuable adjunct to the 

household. 
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soy en topo | P.—. Catalog tchea,| tasteless and QUITE LESS TO 
. wee F } ee, eee lacing Henan a, Fd ae a Oe gr eee 
he , i A ; toners everywhere. Glasses, ste, or direct 
PERMANENTLY, Stam Ve, Cone CESS : mgs. Valoc from ‘the UNIVERSAL DRUG 00) (uew and 
Boot and Branch, Particulars free on receipt | waistcoat 0 Bat é 06 le 38 Co., only address), 75, on, EC. 
of stamped directed envelope. your Mickel * ’ ; Fleet Street, Lo 
P. W. COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford Pencil Case, cy oes (ica ae edness Ramet ee 
Street, London, W.C. com: = CAT AT tgp MU GV AES lhc cada ~; 
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PRIZES VALUE OVER £6,000. 


UNLIGHT SOAP Monthly COMPETITIONS| | 


LD 
‘These. Germpsitols will be Continued each Month during 1891. 
THE PRIZES GIVEN IN THESE COMPETITIONS ARE THE WALTHAM WATCHES, THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD, 


WRAPPERS COMPETITION. CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
For Girls and Boys 16 last birthifay, apd under, Open to all aged 17 last birthday end upwards, 
PRIZES each mena Silver Seige tere Waltham Watches, PRIZES gach month—60 0 Ribver Keyless Lever Waltham Watohes, 
24 4s8,cach _.. 
TRULES. RULES. 


1.—Competitors to save as many Sunlight Soap wrappers as they can collect. Cut off L—Competitors to make mi giving the FULL Name and Address of HOUSE- | 

the bottom portion of each eg Ree ae portion commencing “ Now for the SUNLIGHT HOL ae Whats they know OT USE Sante Soap, stating Bppasits each 

Way of Washing.” This ee, called the “Coupon ” is to be saved for the competition. | HOUSEHOLD DER’S name, as far as aE ne eee in not exceeding mus the 

II.—When as many of “Coupons” are colleoted as the competitor thinks will| reason why they do not use it. BEHOLDER®S 1 coor mare a in alpha- 

win @ prize, send them, POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE PAID, to Lee Bros. rt | betical order, and the list must pope written on one side of r on! 

Sunlight, near Birkenhead, marked on the outside “ WRAPPERS C MPBTTTION” 1L—Competitors to save or collect as man Siankignt Soe P Boxes as necessary. 

ENCLOSING WITH THE “COUPONS” a sheet of pore on which fe competitor has|Cut off the Sy pernon of each Card Box— portion only uke the Card Box printed 

written her or his FULL Name and Address, age LAST Birthday, “Girl” or “Boy,” and| with the word “ nlight.” This portion, called the “Card Box Coupon,” is to be saved 
the number of coupons enclosed. This paper must then be signed by three witnesses for the com petition. 


i who are HOUSEHOLDERS. I1L.—This list when completed, together with 1 Card Box Coupon (see Rule 2) for 
{1I.—The eee will be awarded amongst those sending in (for their age) the largest | every HOUSEHOLDER named on competitor's list, and a sheet of paper on which the 
| number of “ Coup 2 ee the paper with the Coupons is correctly filled up and | competitor has written her or his FULL Name and Address, Lady or Gentleman, and the 
A witnessed accor ce to Rule II ent v of th teks ato named on phate et mctusy ve a coe 
H to Lrevez Bros., Limitep, and must mar! on the outside “ 
Wrappers Competition. COMPETITION. ° ’ 
PRIZES nach month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. ee IV.—The price bale he ine pie ‘ ae competitors whose ie are the largest. 
. . mpetitors wil isquah whose lists contain any incorrec ress, or the name 
Age -y 4 to girls and : to boys (one to each winner). ee any Ten who is not a Householder, or anyone who is at the ine a user of 
” J ” ” ” ” uni t ? 
i ee id 7 “e 2 ¥ : : Card Box Competition. ‘ 
. 12, 5 a 5 ee a is PRIZES gach month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, value £4 4a. each. 
» land under, 5 to girls and 5 to boys 30 Watches to Ladies. 80 Watches to Gentlemen. ; 
Ligts of Winners of each month’s Competition will be advertised in “ PRARSON’S WEEKLY,” and the “ Penny Illustrated Paper” the last Saturday of the month ry 
following, and a printed list of winners will be forwarded to competitors who send half-penny stamp to pay postage. Las 


PICTURES by Miss DOROTHY TENNANT (Mrs. H. M. STANLEY) and W. P. FRITH, R.A., entitled 
“HEADS OVER TAILS,” size 24in, by 12in., and “SO CLEAN,” size 17in. by 12iin. 
Facsimile Copies of thé above most charming Works of Art can (until further notice) be obtained FREE OF COST and POSTAGE PAID {one or 
either), by sending POSTAGE PAID, to even Bros. Limitep, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, your FULL Name and Address, and 24 Sunlight 
Soap Wrappers, or the Pair by sending 48 Wrappers. “Applications to be marked on the outside of the envelope “ PICTURES.” 


f | Meroonent should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, E.@ General Offices : Temple Chambers, London, E.0, 
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Frry’s rune, concenteateo Cocoa 


This choice Cocoa makes a most delicious beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 
Half a tea-spoonful is sufficient to make a oup of most 


digested, it forms a valuable food for Invalids and Children. Ad 
delicious Cocoa. To secure this article, ask for “E-ER2YZ’S PURE CONOCINTRATIEUDYD GoooasA. 


65 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE MAKERS, J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON; & SYDNEY, W.S.W. 


Advertisements should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Ge 
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